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Market Halts Awaiting Price Action 


Buyers Suspend Purchases Except for Barest Minimum Needs—Guarantees Against Decline 
Sought—Postponement of Price Conference Tends to Prolong Lifeless Trading—Im- 
portant Points to be Settled Before Stabilized Plan Prevails 


EW buying of iron and steel to the utmost 
N degree is being held in suspense while pro- 

ducers are preparing to carry into effect their 
decision to co-operate with the government in a con- 
certed effort to stabilize trade conditions. Consider- 
able price reductions in various lines are regarded 
as assured by the rank and file of consumers and the 
holding back of orders except where guarantees 
against decline are given is the natural result of this 
belief. The sluggish condition of the market prevail- 
ing for some weeks past, accordingly, has been in- 
tensified. Circumstances compelling the postponement 
by a week of the conference between the committee 
representing the industry and the new industrial 
board of the department of commerce promise to 
prolong this inactivity and uncertainty. A concrete 
example of the tactics of delay now being pursued 
by buyers is the action of the navy department in 
rejecting bids on 20,000 tons of steel for battleship 
and fuel ship construction recently received, and the 
readvertising of this letting for March 21. The 
original bids were at the full market prices. 
Until the conference between the 
producers and the government rep- 
resentatives takes place the form and 
extent to which the co-operative 
movement will be carried by the 
manufacturers in the way of price readjustments must 
remain, a matter of conjecture and a factor of con- 
tiuing unsettlement. Jt is apparent that several 
important questions remain to be clarified before any 
uniform and effective attempt to mark down values 
can be brought about. The element of labor cost; 
the legal aspects. of collective price decisions and 
the policy to be pursued toward the higher cost pro- 
ducers are among these. Surprise occasioned by the 
reversal of opinion by a large faction of producers 
opposed to the Redfield plan brings forth the ex- 
planation that the government proposal offers the 
only available means to speedily effect in an orderly 
manner a readjustment ‘which had become inevitable, 


Some Points 
Unsettled 


and thereby to restore confidence. Greater weight is put 
by the industry upon a stabilized rather than a lower 
price level in the encouragement of buying. 
Lower prices in conjunction with 
the gradual settling of ocean freights 
promise to have a stimulating ef- 
Is Growing fect upon export trade which has 
continued to broaden slightly but in 
a more encouraging fashion. Large sales are few 
but there is a heavier run of bookings from fair size 
to small tonnages. In this connection, British com- 
petition because of wage advances, labor troubles and 
home demands, appears less formidable. Scandina- 
vian countries have been buyers of bars, wire prod- 
ucts and tin plate. South America has been placing 
some substantial orders mostly through the various 
governments. Considerable business is being done in 
wire rods with different foreign countries. A lot of 
10,000 tons of rails for Russia now before the mills 
is reported to be for the trans-Siberian system. An 
inquiry is current for 50,000 tons of pig iron for 
Relgium, and another for 20,000 tons of steelmaking 
iron for England. While iron and steel export op- 
portunities to Europe are reported as numerous, the 
arrangement of satisfactory credits is difficult. 
A survey of costs by merchant pig 
iron producers preliminary to the 


Export Trade 


Iron Costs 
making of price recommendations, 
Are Varied discloses a wide range of from $23 


to $34 per ton depending upon the 
district. It is apparent, therefore that any considerable 
downward revision will operate to force a number 
of furnaces out of blast. Pig iron prices have re- 
mained untested with an inclination toward softness. 
Further lots of valley iron have been offered at $28 
furnace, and some selling at this figure is reported. 
Steel ingot output in February was the lowest since 
January and February, 1918, when operations were 
subnormal because of weather and traffic conditions. 
February’s output was at the afnual rate of approxi- 
mately 38,000,000 to 39,000,000 tens, 
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Price Co-operation in Sight 


NOTHER period of controlled or supervised 
A market conditions in iron and steel appears 

to be in sight. In itself, the acceptance by the 
iron and steel makers of the country assembled at New 
York last week of the invitation.to join in the gov- 
ernment’s effort to stabilize prices does not mean 
that price readjustment under federal auspices is to 
follow. There are several important questions that 
remain to be settled before a new era of some form 
of governmental market control may be considered 
as assured. Among others there is the matter of 
wages; the question whether one government de- 
partment responsible for large buying will accept a 
“suggested” price determined by another department 
which has little or no purchasing duties in iron and 
steel; the legal backing that can be given to any 
price-fixing policy in the postwar period; provisions 
for the eventual termination of the co-operative move- 
ment; and similar phases of the undertaking which 
are yet to be settled. The determination of each 
and all of these matters will have its influence 
upon the development and success of the plan. In 
Judge Gary’s words, the recommendation of the board 
of directors of the American Iron and Steel institute 





March 13, 1919 
was that the industry “promptly accept the invitation 


of the government to co-operate so far as proper 
and consistent.” The industry, therefore, reserves 
judgment as to what constitutes “proper and con- 
sistent” co-operation after the government makes known 
clearly what it expects of the producers. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that great consequence attaches to 
the conference between government representatives 
and the new industrial board of the department of 
commerce at Washington at which the working 
details of the stabilizing plan will be made known. 


At the same time there is every reasonable ex- 
pectation that the various important questions requir- 
ing proper adjustment before the new price plan may 
function properly will be satisfactorily determined. 
Many iron and steel makers undoubtedly went to the 
New York meeting skeptical of the practical benefits 
to be derived from the Redfield plan and with the 
feeling that it would be best to allow the adjustment 
of prices to follow the unrestricted laws of supply and 
demand. After hearing the statement of the pur- 
poses and methods which the government will pur- 
sue, by its accredited representative and the address 
of Judge Gary they voted without a single dissenting 
voice to join in the co-operative price movement. 
As matters stand today the government is in the 
position of coming to the iron and steel industry 
seeking its co-operation. This completely reverses the 
situation that obtained on Jan. 1 of this year when 
the industry asked but was refused government 
authority to readjust prices by an orderly process. 
Furthermore, publication of the general purposes of 
the Redfield plan, out of a common expectation of 
lower prices, has operated to further restrict already 
timid buying of iron and steel, making early and satis- 
fying readjustment of the market more and more 
necessary for the restoration of confidence. It may 
be said, therefore, that the iron and steel industry 
now is turning to the government’s stabilizing pro- 
posal in a practically united way, feeling that it 
offers the only immediate means of clearing the air; 
possibly, of expediting the return of more settled con- 
ditions ; and that as such it should and must be taken 
advantage of fully. 


Without question there are possibilities of important 
benefits both for the industry and for the general 
business situation in closer co-operation of the pro- 
ducers with the government. These benefits are not 
matters merely of the present but apply equally to the 
future. It is a hopeful sign, indeed, to see the gov- 
ernment’s manifest appreciation of the value of in- 
timate co-operation with business for the promotion 
of national good. Evidently some of the lessons of 
the war have gone home. It is notable that the new 
industrial board is composed largely of men of the 
former war industries board. The language of the 
United States Council of National Defense in this 
week announcing the details of the Redfield plan 
equally is significant. That declares it is proposed “to 





call industry together group by group and let them 
decide on prices to be offered to the nation as the 
governmentally approved judgment of assembled in- 
dustry, etc.” .To “decide on prices” surely is an un- 
usual privilege for the manufacturers in times of 
peace. But in this very freedom lurks dangers and 
difficulties for industry and a too-paternalistic or a 
regulatory policy too long continued on the part of 
the government would be disastrous. In the end, the 
industry must stand by itself. The ultimate benefits 
of the new stabilizing movement therefore depend 
wholly upon the liberal, broad-visioned way in which 
it is administered. The country evidently is about to 
witness a most interesting economic enterprise along 
lines which are so original as to stamp it largely as 
an experiment. 





A Sane View of Conditions 


ESERVING of wide publicity is the current 

monthly bulletin of the federal reserve board, 

because the advance epitome of its contents sug- 
gests absolute impartiality on the part of its authors 
in the matter of the part labor and capital must play in 
the readjustment problem still before the nation’s 
industries. 

“Tt would be unreasonable,” says the summary, “for 
any factor in production to assert that it would not 
bear its share in the general process of readjustment. 
Such readjustment is designed for the common bene- 
fit of all participants in industry and the public at 
large. If it be equitably carried out its effects will 
not tend to favor any particular class or group in the 
community, but will operate to increase the general 
volume of business and the regularity and smooth- 
ness with which the industrial mechanism moves and 
functions.” 

Saner advice has not been made public since the 
signing of the armistice and it is to be hoped that 
labor pays as much heed to this view as it does to 
its leaders. The iron, steel and allied industries 
already have taken steps to expedite the readjust- 
ment to peace conditions through voluntary price 
reductions and these concessions have been made at 
the expense of profits rather than of wages. The 
remuneration of workmen, to be sure, has declined 
not as a result of wage reductions, but because busi- 
ness has tapered off considerably. 

It is now proposed that further reductions of 
prices be made with the hope that this will mean 
more business and fuller employment of labor. It would 
seem that labor must bear its part in the scheme, for 
the sooner prices reach normal the sooner business 
will improve and the size of the pay envelopes increase. 

Signs point so strongly to highly prosperous times 
in the recovery from war conditions, once it gets 
under way, that any sacrifices labor may make should 
be short-lived. The realization of this situation re- 
solves itself in an important sense in one question; 


Will labor make such sacrifices as may be asked of it 
and hélp‘in the réstoration effort or stand obdurate 
on the qtiestion of wages, thus hindering a movement 
that is to benefit it as much as the employers? 





Why Have a Merchant Fleet? 
pepe encounted in the export field 


are arousing a keen appreciation of an Amer- 

ican merchant marine. With prices lower than 
those of foreign makers and business connections 
abroad just as solid the restrictions on our foreign 
trade largely have centered around our inability to 
ship. Had it not been for the merchant ships built 
during the war and placed under the American flag, 
our exporters would today probably not be able. to 
turn a wheel. 

Some business men seem to be making it a par- 
ticular hobby to criticise and scoff at the strenuous 
attempts to build up an American merchant marine. 
They are even more harsh in their condemnation of 
our navigation laws, without going into specific cases. 
But during the war and since the signing of the 
armistice some rather important American export 
houses have grown up and many American selling 
agents have been sent abroad. These have had an 
excellent opportunity to study the real conditions and 
they are frank enough to acknowledge that they 
have much to thank for the small merchant fleet 
that does today fly the American flag. 

Despite the price concessions and other liberalities 
advanced by American producers, not a ton of iron 
or steel would we have sold abroad after the armistice 
had it not been for these “impractical” American- 
built merchant ships. And despite the crudeness of 
our navigation laws, some of the violent discrimina- 
tions in ocean freight rates against us have been 
avoided. It has been demonstrated conclusively that 
American producers would have been compelled to 
pay many times more the freight charges to foreign 
markets than they are today paying had it not been 
for the merchant ship construction during the war. 

There is no call for a defense of the asininity of 
certain phases of our shipping laws, and it is well to 
confess that the control and management of shipping 
might be under a better system. At the same time 
the fundamental fact must be acknowledged that ‘if 
America wishes to retain her prosperity and sincerely 
desires to carry on a business of international trading, 
it is essential that a sizable merchant fleet fly the 
American flag. Without the American flag on the 
high seas there is every reason to believe that an 
industrial depression would have followed almost im- 
mediately wpon the heels of the armistice. Without a 
large merchant fleet under the American flag the 
country will shrink back into the provincialism of the 
prewar days 
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lron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


SCRAP, WAREHOUSE AND IRON ORE PRICES ON PAGE 738 


Pig Iron 


, Gelivered eastern Pa 
, Buffalo, 
Malleable, 
Malleable, 
Malleable, 
Malleable, 


Buffalo, 
delivered eastern Pa... 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 


1.75 to 2.25 
2.25 to 2.75 


io, 1X, eastern delivered Phila... 37.90 
fo. 2, valley, Pittsburgh ....... 29.40 to 32.40 
af furnace. . 


io furnace. . 
Philadelphia. . 
tidewater... 


2 foundry, del, 
2 foundry, N. J. 


Virg! nia, No. 

Virginia, No. 

Virginia, No, 2 

Virginia, No. . 

Gray Forge, valley, Pittsburgh.... 
Forge, eastern Pa 

Silveries, 8%, furnace 

Ohio Silveries, 8%, Chicago 

Tennessee Silveries, 8%, Chicago.. 


Connellsville furnace 
Connellsville foundry 
Pocahontas furnace, nominal 
Pocahontas foundry, nominal 
New River foundry, nominal 
New River furnace, nominal 
Wise county furnace, 
Wise county foundry, nominal 


Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese, 80 per cent de- 
livered 
Spiegel, 


ekssssss 


Semifinished Material 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


od 
= 
=- 
ss 


sas= sess 
2333 33332 
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WIRE RODS AND SKELP 


Wire rods, Pittsburgh 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 


(In cents per pound) 
Structural shapes, Pitts 
Structural shapes, Phila. 
Structural shapes, N. Y. 
Structural shapes, Chgo. 
Tank plates, Chieago 
Tank plates, 
Tank plates, 
Tank plates, 


Bars soft steel, 

Bar iron, common, Phila. 

Bar iron, common, Chicago 

Bar iron, common, Cleveland ... 
Bar iron, common, New York.... 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh 

Bar fron, refined, Pit 

Hard steel bars, Chicago 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill.... $55.00 
. Oopen-hearth rails, mill.. 57.00 


Light rails, 25 to 
Spikes, railroad, Pitts 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh 
Track bolts, Chicago 
Track 

Tie plates, 


Wire Products 


(Per 100 Ibs. to jobbers; retailers Se more) 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh 
Plain wire, Pit 
Galvanized 


Polished staples, 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh... . 


Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 


abedl obdeleta 
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Market Report Index 


Weekly Market Review 
Pig Iron 


Merchant and 


Structural Shapes 
Ferroalloys 

Bars 

Nuts, Bolts and Rivets... 
Tin Plate 

Plates 

Semifinished Steel 

Wire 

Cars and Track Materials... 
Nonferrous Markets 
Coke By-Products 
Machine Tools 











Sheets 


(In cents per pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


Tin Plate 
(Per 100 Ib. bor) 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Pittsburgh 
Base, Pittsburgh 
% to 3 in., butt, steel 
% to 8 in, butt, iron 
Boiler Tubes 
Steel, 334 to 4% inches, Lc. 1 
Tron, 3% to 4% inches, c. | 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Without War Freight Taz 
(Class B Pipe) 
= My pipe is $1 higher than Class B. 


Structural _rivets, Pittsburgh 
Boiler rivets 

Rivets + 

of to 50-10-10 on 


Nuts and Bolts 


(Prices f. 0. b. Pittsburgh) 
‘ CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 


2 
; 


2.258 
Ts : 
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Prices Present and Past 


(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 
Quotations on leading products March 12, average for February, 1919, average for December, 1918, and 


average March, 1918. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage 


Prices 


of sales at the dates named. 
Average prices 


Mar 12, Feb., Dec., Mar., 


1919 


Basic, valley del, 31.40 
*No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburgh........ 32.40 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnace... 31.00 

38.70 


**No. 2X Virginia, 

**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia. 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, delivered 150.00 
Bessemer billets, 

Bessemer sheet bars, 

Open-hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh... 
Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. 


$33.60 $36.60 $37.25 


187.25 235.! 250.00 
47.50 Connellsville foundry coke 
Pittsburgh... .. 75 16 

eastern Pa 14.00 15.25 24.75 29.50 
Chicago 15.00 14.90 26.5 30.00 
Chicago.... 


Chicago... . 


1919 1918 1918 
Iron bars, Cleveland 
31.40 34.40 33.95 Iron bars, Chicago mill 
32.40 35.40 33.95 Beams, Chicago 

31.00 34.00 83.00 Beams, Pittsburgh 
38.70 88.70 37.50 Beams, Philadelphia 
32.90 35.90 34.45 Tank plates, Pittsburgh 
31.50 34.50 33.50 Tank plates, Chicago 
32.25 35:25 33.50 
31.00 £4.00 33.00 Sheets, bik., 
33.90 5. £ 33.00 
33.00 ’ 33.50 
36.15 39. 34.25 


Sheets, galv., 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 
43.50 
47.00 51.00 Heavy melting steel, 
51.00 Heavy melting steel, 
47.50 Heavy 
2.90 No. 1 wrought, 
2.90 No. 1 wrought, 


3.50 Rerolling rails, 


melting steel, 
eastern 


stil odd tbh wee wel m. 


ad 


**2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 


(FOR ADDITIONAL PRICES SEE PAGE 738) 


Tank plates, Philadelphia 
No. 28, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, 
No, 28, Pittsburgh... . 


Commelisville furnace coke... 


Average prices 
Feb., Dee., Mar 
1919 1918 1918 
3.2 3.64 8.04 
2.95 3.50 3.50 
3 3.00 
2 


3.00 


Pittsburgh 


i 


) 


21.50 25.00 33.50 85.00 


17.50 16.65 29.65 85.00 


16.50 15.50 30.40 35.00 





Iron Market Awaits Price Revision 


Furnaces Fix on Recommendations at New York Meeting—Varied Costs Shown Indicates 


Cut Will Force Out Some Stacks—Valley Iron is Offered at $28 — 


Pittsburgh, March 11.—In the lack 


of either sizable sales or inquiries, 
actual prices for pig iron are ex- 
tremely indeterminate. During the 


past week an inquiry for 3000 to 4000 
tons of high silicon bessemer iron for 
export had come before some sellers 
and most of the trade here has re- 
ceived a circular letter from an Eng- 
lish importing house located in Ant- 
werp, Belgium, suggesting the possi- 
bility of the practicability of Amer- 
ican importation and presenting a list 
amounting to 50,000 tons of varicus 
grades of iron on which it seeks 
quotations c.if., Antwerp, and other 
information as to possible shipment. 
An inquiry for 500 tons of basic has 
been put out by a Pittsburgh dis- 
trict consumer but those receiving it 
believe that its chief purpose is to 
find out the condition of the market 
and that if the buyer covers this ton- 
nage he will do so among resale 


offerings. As far as foundry iron is 
concerned, sales and inquiries have 
dwindled recently. The -fact that 


some valley producers have shown a 
disposition to accept business at below 
the market on resale tonnages and 
that some fairly large lots of resale 
iron had been offered for shipment 
here’ for Buffalo at well below the 
regular market quotations, has had 
the effect of making buyers. more 
cautious instead of Se A ee 


intérest. One valley produter i 


“said = ranges from 


Belgium Wants 50,000 Tons 


to be offering foundry iron at $28 
furnace. This producer holds con- 
tracts for the iron made at $34 fur- 
naces and is understood to be asking 
buyers to take it up. On failure to 
receive shipping instructions, this 
maker is offering the iron upon the 
open market, the idea being to estab- 
lish a base for a claim against the 
original buyer for the difference be- 
tween the contract and the selling 
price. Lower prices cannot be named 
on basic or bessemer iron in the lack 
of business. Outside of the inquiries 
for 500 tons of basic, previously re- 
ferred to, not an inquiry of more than 
a car load or 100 tons has been re- 
ceived for the steel making grade re- 
cently. Talk still persists that the ap- 
pearance or a good size inquiry from 
a buyer who really intended to place 
the business, would result in lower 
prices for both basic and bessemer. 


Cut Would Force Out Stacks 


Philadelphia, March 11.—Present 
costs of merchant furnaces are on 
a high level according to data com- 
piled at the meeting of producers in 
New York Monday preparatory to 


the determination of price recom- 
mendations to be made in the co- 
operative stabilizing movement. It 


was shown that for producing basic 
and foundry grades in the Cleveland, 
valley and Rs districts the cost 
$23 to $25) at Buffalo it 


is somewhat higher; in eastern Penn- 
sylvania it ranges from $25 to $28. The 
average Alabama costs were put consider- 


ably higher. The significance of these cost 
data is that any considerable reduc 
tion of pig iron prices to be named 


under the suggested plan will neces 
sitate the blowing out of a number 
of furnaces. Pig iron business in this 
district is at a standstill and very 
few inquiries are pending. Sellers say 
that the average consumer has enough 
iron to last beyond July 1. The 


Baltimore & Ohio railroad is asking 
for 250 tons of foundry iron. An- 
other consumer wants from 300 to 
500 tons of malleable. Eastern mak- 
ers generally are maintaining prices 
and any exceptions are few \ small 


tonnage of No. IX foundry has been 
offered .at $33.10 delivered eastern 
Pennsylvania It is not known 
whether this is resale or direct furnace 
iron. The Dunbar furnace now mak- 
ing ferromanganese will switch to 
foundry iron soon. 


Recommend Pig Iron Prices 


New York, March 10.—Pig iron 
manufacturers meeting at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in this city today pre- 
pared recommendations to be made to 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute committee which soon will con- 
fer with the industrial board at Wash- 
ingtow for’ the establishment of a 
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price level satisfactory to the indus- 
try. Nothing yet has been said as 
to what the prevailing opinions are, 
as to what this price should be, but 
it is expected that the base figure to 
be recommended will not be lower 
than $25. 

Weakness continues to be reflected 
in eastern pig iron but there is so 
little business that the market is not 
being tested. One car of No. 1X 
foundry has been sold by a Lehigh 
valley furnace at $34.50, furnace, which, 
delivered at New York or Brooklyn, 
represents a concession of about $2.50. 
Some No. 2X iron has been sold by 
a Buffalo maker at $31, furnace, and 
an eastern furnace has shown a will- 
ingness to shade current quotations 
on low-phosphorus iron. 

Good-sized inquiries are coming out 
constantly from foreign sources and 
although no export sales of any sig- 
nificance have been made, the indica- 
tions are considered bright that con- 
siderable foreign buying of American 
pig iron ultimately will develop. In- 
quiries are coming out constantly 
from foreign sources, and a _ great 
many of them are from England. It 
is regarded as assured that at least 
some buying by English consumers 
will develop in the near future. Among 
current inquiries is one for 20,000 
tons of basic for England. 

It is of considerable interest to 
note that one of the eastern furnaces 
in a few cases’ where customers de- 
sired to cancel tonnages, has made 
them pay the difference between the 
contract price and the present market 
price before according them the priv- 
liege of cancellation. 


Business is Very Slow 


Cleveland, March 11.—Business in 
pig iron the past week has been even 
duller than recently owing to the new 
doubts about prices raised by the 
developments in the government pro- 
posed stabilizing plan. Sales and in- 
quiries practically have disappeared. 
In some cases consumers have re- 
quested shipment to be held up. One 
large buyer asked that a round ton- 
nage closed for the first half be spread 
out over the last half. This request 
was refused. Piling of iron at fur- 
naces continues. Buyers are report- 
ing their ability to obtain No. 
foundry from certain furnaces on the 
basis of $28 valley or $3 concession 
and these statements seem to be well 
founded. Reports of greater conces- 
sion, however, are not confirmed and 
are not credited. Willingness of some 
producers to absorb freight and quote 
on the basis of the nearest furnace 
continues. Larger makers, however, 
are holding firm to $31 furnace. Ex- 
port inquiries are numerous but sales 
few. Advices from Antwerp received 
in the week were to the effect that 
Belgium will require 50,000 tons of 
bessemer, basic, malleable and foundry 
iron during the next two months. 
An inquiry for basic from England 
has been received by local makers as 
well as for bessemer and other grades 
for Japan. 


Await Readjustment Results 


Buffalo, March 11.— Furmacemen 
here are awaiting the result of the 
negotiations between the industry. and 
the industrial committee of the de- 
partment of commerce in the matter 
ot stabilizing market conditions. Some 
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furnacemen here seem to think that 
the movement is being started late in 
the day. They believe that it would 
have been a good solution of the 
problem a couple Of months after 
the armistice was signed but at this 
period of development, they hold that 
the situation would take care of itself. 
These makers. do not look for any 
great stimulatidn in trade as a result 
of the adjustments. Pig iron market 
conditions here are extremely quiet. 
Domestic inquiry is at a minimum 


and foreign inquiry though large in. 


volume is very light as to actual place- 
ment. Most of it comes from Japan, 
Italy and Scandinavia. Some export 
tonnage has been placed here but it 
has been very light. One Buffalo in- 
terest which had a furnace down for 
relining, finds that its other furnaces 
can take care of the business, so the 
relined stack will be down until busi- 
ness mends. The interest is shipping 
all the other furnaces produce. The 
report that 10,000 tons of resale 
Buffalo iron is being offered is be- 
lieved to be exaggerated. Producers 
say that there may be 1000 tons being 
offered by an overstocked foundryman 
but they do not know accurately. The 
report was that 10,000 tons was being 
offered 75 cents below the market. 
Some’ makers are advocating a man- 
ganese differential on basic, as 50 
cents for 1 to 1.50 per cent and $1 
for 1.50 to 2.00 per cent. 


Market Marking Time 


Chicago, March 11.—Under the un- 
certainty bred by the present en- 
deavor to bring about stable prices, 
the pig iron market is absolutely 
inactive. Even the buying of car- 
loads for immediate delivery, which 
has been a feature recently, is no 
longer evident and practically no ton- 
nage is being booked. No change 
has taken place as to shipments, but 
it is believed that iron would be 
taken in much more readily by con- 
sumers if the financing of railroads 
made it possible for them to come 
into the market for supplies. This 
is believed to be one of the great- 
est factors in industrial activity, espe- 
cially for foundries and renewed busi- 
ness in this department is not ex- 
pected until they are able to place 
their orders. Under these - circum- 
stances, there are no features in the 
market and conditions are most un- 
settled. 


May Curtail Production 


Cincinnati, March 10.—Curtailment 
of production appears to be the log- 
ical solution of the problems now 
confronting producers who are turn- 
ing out more iron than for which 
there is demand. Reports are more 
numerous that such action is con- 
templated. Action along this line has 
been taken in the South and further 
curtailment of production is said to 
be imminent in that district. Selling 
agencies generally report a very slack 
demand for any kind of iron, and 
their sales mostly are confined to the 
usual carload run of business that 
characterized the market during the 
present year. Reports have reached 
here that some resale iron has been 
bought below the schedule, but it is 
more than probable Pag mene rumors 
oncern comparativ small tonnages 
on iron held by melters who Wh to 
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make small concessions so as to pre- 
vent any further stocking up. 


St. Louis Market at Standstill 


St. Louis, March 10.—The pig iron 
market in this district is at a stand- 
still. There is, litthke demand for 
finished products and .mclters are not 
disposed to speculate on the future 
by taking material for distant require- 
ments at present prices. It would be 
duficult to imagine greater inertia 
than obtains with the selling agencies. 
Inquiries are exceedingly scarce, the 
few sifting in occasionally being in 
the nature of feelers, as they develop 
no business. One sale of 100 tons of 
southern foundry to an interest for 
immediate use and several lesse1 trans- 
actions constituted the business dur- 
ing the past week. Sellers believe the 
dullness is not due to price but to 
the fact that there is no consumptive 
demand.. Shipments on contracts con- 
tinue heavy, and requests for cancel- 
lations have about disappeared. Many 
contracts, however, are nearing termi- 
nation, especially those covermg the 
first quarter. With only one excep- 
tion, southern producers have aoa 
announced the reduction to $31 base 
for No. 2 foundry, and it is under- 
stood that the interest which has not 
yet committed itself to the cut gladly 
would accept business at the lower 
figure. Producers, expressing a pessi- 
mistic view, are determined weary | 
not to accumulate at the present hig 
cost of production, which means 
wholesale blowings out, as not a 
single interest of any importance has 
contracts sufficient even to take care 
of its curtailed output. Another stack 
in this district has gone out of blast, 
and two more will follow before the 
end of March. 


Carlot Sales Made in South 


Birmingham, Ala, March 11. -— 
Southern furnace companies report 
sales of the 50 to 100-ton variety. 
Production has been curtailed consid- 
erably during the past week, three fur- 
naces having been blown out. Others 
are likely to foilow suit. The Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., has only 
three furnaces in blast. The Wood- 
ward Iron Co. has two active and the 
Alabama Co. two, while the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. is putting 
in the furnace at Ensley recently dam- 
aged, and another one of the group 
is to be blown out for repairs. The 
Woodstock Iron Co.’s furnace is in 
blast. Quotations for pig iron con- 
tinue around $31 for No. 2 foundry. 
A lower price was reported in this 
district recently. This was the pur- 
chase of about 600 tons at the Truss- 
ville furnace for about $28 furnace. 
Very few inquiries are coming in. 


Pipe Held Up 
Cast Needs Still Accumulate—Oil 
Country Goods Still Active 


New York, March 10.—While in- 
quiries continue to come before the 
eastern cast iron pipe trade, buyers 
for the most part still are holding 
off, some undoubtedly awaiting devel- 
opments in the plans now being form- 
ulated for a general reduction of 
prices. Some interests are of the 
opinion that pig iron will be reduced 
to $25, or $6 under the current mar- 
ket, and that cast iron pipe will un- 
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dergo a similar reduction; however, 
the majority of foundrymen are of 


the opinion t such a cut will not 
made. sine the uncertainty, 
consumers continue to issue inquiries, 
although many apparently are eee 
for sounding out conditions. in- 
quiry, of this character is pet of 
astings-on-the-Hudson, N. for 
1000 tons, chiefly of 6 and “Linch 
pipe. The only active public inquiries 
at present are those of the Passiac 
valley sewerage commission, and the 
city of Bayonne, N. J., the former 
closing on 500 tons tomorrow and 
the latter on 1500 tons March 14, 
Eastern foundries, in the absence of 
any buying of consequence, continue 
to operate at around 30 to 40 per 
cent. While some of the foundries 
are favored by having old contracts 
to fall back on, others are forced, in 
order to keep their organizations in- 
tact, to work on stocks. 


Pipe Mills Fairly Busy 


Pittsburgh, March 10.—Oil country 
goods continue in strong demand and 
even larger business than is doing 
might. be done if it were not for the 
fact that practically all of the rail- 
roads serving the state of Texas are 
embargoed as a result of the freight 
congestion incident to *the opening 
up of the Ranger. and Burk Burnett 
fields. Outside of this class of tubular 
goods, however, trading is inclined 
to be quiet, although small tonnages 
of line pipe are being placed and 
some makers report -specifications on 
old orders for merchant pipe to be 
coming along somewhat better than 
recently. No accumulation of lapweld 
sizes is noted but some piling of 
buttweld is taking place. ome big 
orders for line pipe are probable at 
any material decline from current 
levels. It is said that the oil and 
natural gas interests in this and ad- 
jacent territory, owing to the open 
weather, are about ready to lay a 
good many lines and are waiting for 
lower prices. The National Tube Co. 
continues to run its plants practically 
full and independents are operating 
from 70 to 75 per cent. Current de- 
mands do not warrant such a. high 
scale of operation but manufacturers 
are doing some stocking in anticipa- 
tion of demands a little later on from 
the jobbing trade. 


Buying is Checked 


Chicago, March 11—Uncertainty of 
prices has checked the buying of cast 
iron pipe which started out in Feb- 
ruary with fair promise of some activ- 
ity. At present most cities appear to 
be waiting until price regulation and 
revision have been settled one way 
oer the other. The Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. has been given 340 tons of 
16-inch pipe for Denver. Figures 
were opened March 10 at Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., on 1100 tons, 


Southern Market Still Lagging 


Birmingham, Ala., March 11.—While 
there is a slight improvement noted 
in the melt of iron at the cast iron 
ipe plants in this district,no material 
improvement in_ the demand for pipe 
is reported. Disappointment is ex- 
pressed by makers who expected that 


long before this numerous -specifica- 


tions would be in hand. 
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Coke Prices 


More Stable 


Choice Connellsville Furnace for Prompt Shipment Holds at $4.25 Min- 
imum—Foundry Sale at $5.50—Virginia Brands Nominal 


Pittsburgh, March 11.—Although 
anything but active, the coke market 
here is holding fairly steady around 
the prices reached a week or so ago. 
For spot or prompt furnace fuel the 
market is quotable from $4 to $4.50, 
ovens. These prices, however, are ex- 
tremes, for those consumers who are 
not covered by contracts and who 
are in the market for current require- 
ments have set $4.25 as their limit 
on choice brands of 48-hour coke. 
Only in a few instances have they been 
induced to pay more. On the other 
hand, fuel that is selling down to $4 
would hardly pass muster as standard 
grade except in such times as when 
consumers are inclined to forget qual- 
ity in their desire for quantity. The 
lowest prices continue to be made, 
and the spot market still is being 
established entirely by the producers 
who have no direct furnace connec- 
tions and who cannot curtail output 
in accordance with the demand. These 
interests have coke for sale and with 
the demand limited they are obliged 
to defer to buyers’ wishes as to 
prices. Other factors, who can in- 
crease or reduce production as their 
contract requirements rise or fall 
still are holding out firmly for $4.50, 
ovens, for standard furnace coke. 
These are the larger producers and 
most of them last week operated 
only four days and are continuing 
this schedule this week. Asking 
prices for standard foundry coke run 
as high as $5.50, ovens, and it is 
reported that a sale of 3000 to 4000 
tons was made at that figure. In a 
broad way, however, $5 seems to be 
the limit on this grade as far as spot 
or prompt shipments are concerned 
and it is reported that some of the 
smaller producers who have loaded 
cars they had to move have made 
sales as low as $4.75. Foundry coke 
booked on the so-called government 
price contracts generally is moving 
at $6 and some furnace coke also is 
going out at that price, original con- 
tract terms never having been revised. 
Connellsville . production fell back 
somewhat during the week ended 
March 1, and with several of the 
larger producers running only four 
days a further decline is indicated for 
last week. According to The Connells- 
ville Courier production of coke for the 
week ended March 1 was 224,872 tons, 
compared with 233,612 tons in the pre- 
vious week. 


New River and Wise County Firm 


Cincinnati, March 10.—There is 
some buying of coke, mostly in the 
Connellsville field for nearby shipment. 
Coke producers there nearly always 
have taken the initiative in reducing 
prices, and the present instance is no 
exception. It is reported that the 
smaller production costs have had a 
great deal to do with this seemingly 
regular schedule. New River and 
Wise County are both holding firm, 
but will have difficulty in competing 
with Connellsville in obtaining orders, 
should operators in those fields hold 


to present prices. Connellsville fur- 
nace coke can be purchased as low 
as $4 at ovens but some producers 
are holding out for $4.50. Foundry 
coke there is unchanged around $6.25 
to $6.55, depending largely on quality. 
No prices have been set in the re- 
maining producing districts. 


Demand for Foundry Fuel Lags 


St. Louis, March 10.—Excepting a 
fair inquiry for furnace grades, no 
change in the coke situation has de- 
veloped during the past fcow days. 
The more. reasonable prices. on 
foundry coke have failed to stimulate 
demand, and the selling agencies are 
quite satisfied there will be no im- 
provement until melting becomes of 
much heavier volume than at present 
Most of the foundries have contracts 
which will carry them well into the 
second half and beyond that period 
they are not willing to deal. Advices 
from the Southwest are to the effect 
that the general region is being well taken 
care of by the southern ovens, and 
dealers here have not made a sale in 
that direction for weeks. The prin- 
cipal by-product interest continues to 
produce at close to capacity, and has 
contracts which absorb its’ metal- 
lurgical coke but other grades are 
accumulating to some extent. Coal 
1s plentiful and moving with regularity, 
and the same is true of eastern coke. 
At present nothing is changing hands 
aside from insignificant tonnages for 
immediate use. 


Production in South Curtailed 


Birmingham, Ala., March 11.—De- 
mand for coke has decreased and as a 
consequence production has been cur- 
tailed. The Gulf States Steel Co. has 
shut down the 250 beehive coke ovens 
at Sayre, in the western part of Jef- 
ferson county, the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co. having blown out two 
furnaces which used the coke. One 
or two of the iron companies in this 
district, with their furnaces out of 
commission, will begin accumulating 
coke. Independent coke producers 
have some business still on hand 
and claim there is no reason to re- 
duce prices. The market is weaker 
now than it has been for some time. 


Dyer Dies in New York 


Philip Sidney Dyer, president and 
organizer of the American Horse Shoe 
Co., Phillipsburgh, N. J., died in New 
York City, March 10, at the age of 
62. Mr. Dyer had been identified 
with the industry for a long time, be- 
ing associated with Thomas A. Edison 
from .1879 until 1892, at which time 
he organized the American Horseshoe 
Co. He was a director of the Sweets 
Steel Co., West Branch Steel Co., 
Williamsport, Pa., the Canadian Shovel 
& Tool Co., and several other com- 
panies. He was a member of the 
American Tron-and Steel institute and 
the Engineers’ club of New York City. 
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Scrap Market is Steadier 


Dealers Continue to Buy but Consumers Still Enter Market Sparingly 
—Readjustment Plan Watched—Cast Steel Shells Sold 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 738 


Chicago, March 11.—In spite of the 
depressing effect of lack of railroad 
buying because of failure to appro- 
priate funds, the scrap market has re- 
acted slightly and a general advance 
of about 50 cents per ton has been 
made in the past few days. A gener- 
ally better feeling is noted and dealers 
buying to apply on short sales find 
they must pay the advance to obtain 
material. The most marked scarcit 
is present in No. 1 cast scrap, whic 


is selling much higher than heavy 
melting steel, an unusual situation. 
This grade seems to be especially 
hard to obtain and there is strong 
demand for it. An unusual situation 
seems imminent, steel prices appar- 
ently being on a verge of a decline 
which will cause scrap to advance 
sharply if buying and production are 
stimulated by the lower price of 


finished material. The reason for this 
is that scrap has liquidated thoroughly 
while steel has declined only a small 
amount from the highest prices. 
Railroads continue to pour out larger 
tonnages of scrap than has been the 
case recently. The Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy offers 3200 tons, the 
Southern 2500 tons, included in which 
is 400 tons of steel rail, the Wabash 
2150 tons, the Chicago, Indiana 
Louisville 1745 tons and the Chicago 
Great Western 300 tons. 


Trading in East Light; Prices Steady 


New York, March 10.—Aside from 
some fair buying of heavy melting 
steel and mixed borings and turnings, 
trading in the local scrap market re- 
mains light. Nevertheless, prices gen- 
erally are holding steady, and dealers 
state that sellers are less inclined to 
accept offers than in many weeks. The 
appears to be 


concensus of opinion 
that prices have about reached bot- 
tom. The only material to show 


particular weakness ,is wrought pipe, 
sagged off to $13 to $13.50, 


which 

f.o.b. New York. A recent develop- 
ment in the east has been the sale 
of 1300 tons of 12-inch, cast-steel 


shells at the Picatinny arsenal, Dover, 
N. J., the material going at $10.44 per 
net ton, Dover. Another lot of 500 
tons of 7-inch cast iron was sold at 
this arsenal late last week, although 
the price has not as yet been an- 
nounced, Other large sellers of scrap 
recently have been the New York 
Central, ic sold between 3000 and 
4000 tons, affd the Pennsylvania, which 
disposed of about 5000 tons. 


Market Somewhat Steadier 


Pittsburgh, March 11.— Although 
still lacking in activity, the scrap iron 
and steel market here is showing a 
distinctly steadier undertone, the re- 
sult of the fact that in some directions 
buyers are showing more interest and 
also because prices generally are at 
levels that make collection, grading 
and shipping unprofitable to shippers. 
Machine shop turnings for example, 
come here chiefly from Detroit, and 
the present prices of $9.25 to $10 


here would mean around $4 to $4.50 
at Toledo. Naturally, producers are 
more inclined to let such material 
pile up than to sell at these figures. 
Not only are the offerings of this 
class of scrap much lighter than they 
have been recently but demands are 
heavier. Sales now take a minimum 
of $9.25 delivered, and offerings at 
that figure are by no means large. 
A southern Ohio steel manufacturer 
recently bought 1100 tons of turnings 
at $9.25, for blast furnace use. The 
market is looking up on cast scrap 
under the influence of a dearth of 
offerings and a better demand. Heavy 
melting steel is quotable at $14.50 
to $15 at consuming point. On the 
basis of recent sales, $14.75, delivered, 
is a fair average but it is known that 
some dealers prefer to store rather 
than sell even at $15. The Pennsyl- 
vania lines east will receive bids until 
March 12 and 13 on 500 tons of 
plate shearings, punchings and axle 
turnings accumulated by the Pressed 


Steel Car Co., McKees Rocks. The 
Pennsylvania lines east have been 
offering accumulations recently of 


scrap of the Ralston Steel Car Co. at 
Columbus, O., of the Standard Steel 
Car Co. at Butler, Pa., and of the 
American Car & Foundry Co. at 
Huntington, W. Va. These companies 
being located on its lines, it is said, 
in the future will offer other scrap 
supplies through the scrap department 
of that railroad. 


Eastern Buying Small 


Philadelphia, March 11.—Buying of 
iron and steel scrap continues small 
and consists largely of heavy melting 
steel, blast furnace borings and turn- 
ings by brokers to fill contracts. 
Buying by consumers makes up only 
a small tonnage for quick shipment. 
It is the belief among brokers that 
the market is at bottom. Some large 
consumers think the same but evident- 
ly are not prepared to buy ahead now. 


Believe Cut Would Help 


Cleveland, March 11—Scrap iron 
and steel dealers here are anxiously 
awaiting any reduction in pig iron, 
steel and finished material, foreseeing 
in a cut in these products a possible 
increase in the price of old material. 
This, they reason, is likely to result 
from the business reduced iren and 
steel prices would stimulate. Scrap 
prices, they believe, can be reduced 
no further, while pig iron producers 
are asserting scrap prices now are too 
low to permit the freest sale of pig 
iron, under normal competitive con- 
ditions. Prices in the Cleveland scrap 
market have remained stationary the 
ast week. Trading has been stimu- 
ated somewhat, but not enough to 
have any material effect. The market 
seems to have just about reached 


bottom. Heavy melting steel still is 
bringing $14.50 to $15, while turnin 

are to be had for $7.25 to. $7.75. 
Dealers afe m aroused at the 


system, — 


continuance .of ,the . permit 
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claiming it should be abandoned now 
as it was introduced under the guise 
of a war measure only. Consuming 
mills are given an undue advantage in 
holding up shipments, dealers declare. 


Demand Keeps Up 


Buffalo, March 11—The same en- 
couraging tone prevails in the scrap 
market this week as last. There have 
been some sales of heavy melting 
steel on the basis of $14 to $15 and 
it is reliably reported that there was 
a sale in the Pittsburgh district at 
$16. Prices continue firm in other 
grades and there is a good demand 
for borings, turnings and stove plate. 
No heavy tonnages are being sold at 
this time. Dealers are afraid of sell- 
ing short. There is no big tonnage 
of scrap at any dealer’s yard in this 
vicinity. The scrap men, it is under- 
stood, are in favor of a price stabiliza- 
tion scheme. They believe that with 
a sufficient cut im the prices of pig 
iron and steel, a good demand for 
scrap would follow. The view is 
taken that if buying is resumed with 
pig iron selling around $26 the price 
of heavy melting steel should reach 
$19 to $20. 


Waiting for Developments 


Cincinnati» March 10.—Dealers are 
taking matters somewhat philosoph- 
ically and are waiting for something 
to happen that will give them an 
insight on what the future will be. 
Very little scrap is bought for stor- 
age purposes and purchases on the 
part of melters are very much limited 
both in number and size. Only small 
changes have been made in quotations, 
although most figures are simply 
nominal ones on account of the ab- 
sence of any transactions of size. 


No Consumptive Demand 


St. Louis, March 8.—Certain dealers 
continue to purchase and lay up mate- 
rial, which has a tendency to stabilize 
prices, but there is no consumptive 
demand for cast iron and steel. The 
relatively low prices of some grades 
have stimulated speculation by yard 
interests and smaller deaiers, who are 
paying slightly in excess of current 
quotations. This especially is true of 
melting steel rails and rerolling rails, 
offerings of which have been aug- 
mented to some extent. Not a single 
steel plant in the district, however, 
is purchasing any grade. On the con- 
trary, the mills are seeking to cancel 
contracts wherever possible. Several 
of the more important plants have 
large accumulations. There is little 
scrap coming on the market, other 
than from the railroads. The Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas sold 15 cars, 
and the Frisco lines 30 cars, all of 
which went to speculators at slightly 
better than currently quoted figures. 
In addition the Mobile & Ohio was 
out with a list of 1200 tons and the 
Union Pacific with 1500 tons. 


Southern Market Devoid of Life 


Birmingham, Ala. March i1.—Old 
material dealers have been buying 
some scrap iron and steel from large 
accumulations by railroads and other 
sources of supply. Ordinary con- 
sumers of heavy melting steel have 
been holding off from the market. 
This grade is still around $12. The 
old material market is devoid of life 
and some of the leading dealers say 
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it will be six months before there will 
be any material improvement. It is 
announced that some foundries are 
using scrap instead of pig iron. Old 
contracts in hand before the signing 
of the armistice are about completed 
and new business is practically nil. . 


Auto Sheets 
Continue Only Active Branch—Valley 
Operations Remain Irregular 


Pittsburgh, March 11.—Automobile 
makers continue fairly free buyers of 
the kinds of sheets they use, but other- 
wise, dealin in the market are ex- 
tremely limited; so limited, in fact, 
that it is more than likely that the 
next week or two will see a consider- 
able curtailment of mill operations. 
For a time it looked as though buyers 
were beginning to believe that prices 
would hold, but the recent meeting 
in New York between the American 
Iron and Steel institute and the repre- 
sentative of the department of com- 
merce has dissipated that notion and 
they now are holding back waiting 
for a decline. A fair amount of un- 
filled business is before the manu- 
facturers in black and galvanized 
sheets, but they seem to have pretty 
well caught up on bookings of blue 
annealed stock. First curtailment is 
likely to come at mills engaged on 
the latter product. Rumors are cur- 
rent both of concessions in prices and 
that strict compliance with contract 
obligations is not being insisted upon 
by manufacturers but these reports are 
vigorously denied. 


Sheet Mills on Thin Ice 


Chicago, March 11.—Manufacturers 
of steel sheets find it possible to con- 
tinue operation practically at capacity 
but without a backlog to insure full 
production very far ahead. Present 
operation is thinning out orders rap- 
idly and it is believed unless a change 
for the better comes soon, mills must 
go on part time. 


Buying is Irregular 


Youngstown, O., March 10.—In 
some parts of the valley buying of 
sheets is at a greater height than in 
other parts but nowhere is the vol- 
ume of business large. The trade 
seems to be waiting the final out- 
come aed the Redfield price suggest- 
ing The mails bring in a fair 
supply “a inquiries but when these 
are run down it usually develops the 
consumer is buying just enough sheets 
to supply his immediate needs and 
shelving the remainder of the ton- 
nage asked. 

Makers are scurrying for new busi- 
ness and are successful in booking 
enough tonnage to keep their mills 
operating partially. The Western 
Reserve plant of the Brier Hill Steel 
Co. is idle this week while the plant 
of the Deforest Sheet & Tin te 
Co. which was idle last week has 
five mills in operation. Few makers 
here cater to the automobile trade 
inasmuch as they do not make high- 
finished sheets and hence but little 
of this business is coming to the 
valley. 





The ban on personal cables to allied 
forces in the occupied. section of the 
Rhineland has been removed; j9 smo: 
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Shape Tonnage is Held Up 


Buyers Awaiting Outcome of Price Stabilizing Movement—Failure of 
Navy and Railroad Appropriations Affects Market 


New York, March 10—New in- 
quiry in the structural market is light. 
A factor in this situation may be the 
possibility of an early reduction of 
prices as a result of future con- 
ferences between iron and steel repre- 
sentatives and the government com- 
mittee recently appointed at the sug- 
gestion of Secretary Redfield. A 
severe setback to buying has resulted 
in the failure of congress to allow 
the appropriation of $750,000,000 for 
the railroads, and considerable in- 
terest is being manifested in efforts 
being made to supply at least the 
greater portion of this amount until 
congress can convene again. The 
failure of the $800,000,000 naval ap- 
propriation also will affect the navy 
structural projects which have been 
fairly numerous, it is believed. Prices 
on plain shapes continue steady. Bids 
are to go in tomorrow however on 
approximately 6000 tons for a shop 
at the Mare island navy yard. 


More Piers Put Out 


Philadelphia, March 11.—Structural 
business in this territory is slightly 
improved. A number of small repAirs 
have been let and several new con- 
tracts are coming out. The city has 
plans out for two more. piers each 
of which will require 2000 tons or 
more. Some business now in sight is 
held up pending expected price action 
at Washington 


Trading Still Extremely Slow 


Pittsburgh, March  11.—Although 
buyers of shapes are interested in the 
market enough to make inquiries, 
actual bookings by fabricating  in- 
terests are extremely limited. One 
company in this district in the past 
week or so had no less than a dozen 
inquiries calling for less than 100 tons 
each but failed to book an order out 
of the lot. This experience is pretty 
general. Plenty of projects that in- 
volve big tonnages of steel are in 
sight in this district but actual awards 
are probably months off. At least 
three new bridges are being planned 
for the Monongahela and Allegheny 
rivers, and Pittsburgh at no distant 
date is likely to have a new postoffice. 
In addition, there is talk of a down- 
town subway to relieve street car con- 
gestion in the narrow streets of this 
section, while some time in the future 
the Pennsylvania railroad will erect 
a new union station in this city. 
Attention of the structural steel in- 
terests centers largely in _ fedéral, 
state and municipal projects, as it is 
believed that costs figure less 
prominently in this sort of work than 
in private undertakings. It is known 
that engineering companies are figur- 
ing on a great many projects but 
they plainly state that no actual start 
will be made until prices get down to 
more nearly normal levels. It is diffi- 
cult to arrive at any definite idea of 
what these interests consider normal 
prices. A basis of $40 a ton for 


beams has been’ suggested but the 
hanillsedeelare ‘such a price is out of 


the question without a. sharp decline 
in labor. costs. Small tonnages of 
shapes are being sought for export but 
inquiries far exceed the tonnage 
placed. Independent mills in this dis- 
trict are not running much better than 
50 per cent of capacity. Work on the 
radio towers at Munro, N. C., has 
been abandoned and contracts for the 
steel amounting to 12,000 tons, which 
was placed with the -McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co., Pittsburgh, has been can- 
celed. 


Award General Contract 


Cleveland, March 11.—Award of a 
general contract for the new Hanna 
ofiice building has been made to the 
John Gill & Sons Co. on a percentage 
basis. It is not believed however, 
that this means an early beginning of 
the construction unless there is a 
material reduction in steel price on 
which the project awaits. Several 
other propositions which are in definite 
shape are being held in abeyance until 
definite price action is taken. One of 
these involves €00 tons for an eastern 
shop. 


Much Tonnage Held Back 


Chicago, March 11.—Evident desire 
to go ahead with building operations 
is shown by the large number of 
projects presented for estimates which 
do not get to the point of buying 
material. It is evident that a lower 
range of cost for material and labor 
would give one of the most active 
building .periods the west ever has 
seen, But under present circum- 
stances, much hesitation precedes 
actual buying and in most cases proj- 
ects are held up when figures have 
been received. The only project 
closed in the west recently involves 
405 tons for a refrigerator plant for 
Armour & Co., at the Union Stock- 
yards, Chicago, which will be fabri- 
cated by the Hansell-Elcock Co. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Refrigerating plant No. 2 for Armour & Co., 
Union stock yards, Chicago, 405 tons, te Hansell 
Eleock Co. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


Two additional piers for city of Philadelphia, 2000 
tons or more each, bids being taken 

Building for Felin Packing Co., Philadelphia, 160 
tons; bids being taken 

Hanna office building, Cleveland, 3000 te 4000 
tons, general contract awarded to John Gill & Sons 
Co. on percentage basis. 


Will Finance Contracts 


Washingtoa, .March 11—A meeting 
has been cal'ed for Thursday of equip- 
ment companies holding contracts 
under railroad administration to de- 
termine ways and means of financing 
obligations duc these companies. 
These aggregate approximately $185,- 


, 000,000. This is the szesult of the 


failure of congiess to pass necessary 
legislation pioviding funds for the 
railroad administration. 
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Bar Orders Kept in Check 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Chicago Producers Experience Dullest Week in Several Years but This 
is Only Immediate Condition—Underlying Conditions Good 


Chicago, March 11.—With the pos- 
sibility of price regulation’ close at 
hand and with railroads buying shut 


off until fimancing can be accom- 
plished, consumers of steel bars, in 
common with buyers of all finished 


steel products, are entirely out of the 
market. The past week has been 
the dullest for several years in the 
experience of important producers. 
The necessity for buying soon, even 
if only for current needs, is one of the 
bright spots in the market and if un- 
certainty can be removed by price 
stabilizing plans and railroads can 
find money with which to buy their 
necessities, the market should be 
active for a long time. The leading 
interest is running full, with con- 
sumers pressing for delivery, cven the 
present high rate of shipment being 
insufficient to meet demand among 
manufacturers for material to cover 
their production. 

Bar iron inquiry is light, with quota- 
tions at 2.65c, Pittsburgh, the equiva- 
lent of 2.92c, Chicago mill but it is 
believed an attractive inquiry would 
bring a lower figure. In fact it is 
believed some quotations have been 
made on the basis of 2.87c, Chicago. 
No inquiry is being received for hard 
steel bars rerolled from rails and this 
market is moribund. The first busi- 
ness expected is when agricultural im- 
plement manufacturers start renewed 
activity. 


Want Decline Guarantees 


Cleveland, March 11.—Prospects of 
price reductions have caused some 
buyers of steel bars and other prod- 
ucts in this district to seek guaran- 
tees against decline on any tonnage 
they may now be placing. It is 
not learned that any mill . definitely 
has given these guarantees. Regard- 
less of price uncertainties consider- 
able miscellaneous tonnage continues 
to be received by the mills repre- 
senting absolute needs of consumers. 
The bookings of one interest for the 
first two weeks in March equalled 
the tonnage received in the full pre- 
ceding month. An oil well supply 
interest has been in the market for 

tons of rounds. Price softness 
in reinforcing bars continues and one 
small lot of rerolled material is re- 
ported to have gone as low as 2.35c, 
mill, An inquiry for 200 tons for 
the Cleveland Automobile Co. plant 
is expected to definitely disclose price 
conditions. 


Expect No Bar Iron Cut 


Philadelphia March 11.—Makers of 
bar iron do not expect their prices to 
be reduced under the proposed stabil- 
izing plan as 2.90c, Pittsburgh, is re- 
warded as the minimum. akers are 
doing some usiness in common bars 
at this figure but little new tonnage 
is moving uw refined bars. Steel bar 
sales are small in anticipation of 
lower prices. Western makers are 
shading bolt prices. They are offerin i 
in the east, machinery bolts .: 4 
10 and 5 to 45, 10 and 2% off 


list, while eastern manufacturers wd 


quoting 45 ana 10 off. Eastern mak- 
ers will hold a meeting in this city 
March 19 to discuss this situation and 
it is expected that this may lead to 
a reduction of prices. 


Closing Merely as Needed 


Pittsburgh, March 11.—Demand for 
merchant steel bars is fairly constant 
but bookings are entirely for small 
lots such as will meet the imniediate 
requirements of buyers. It is re- 
ported that some of the smaller mills 
are shading prices but the larger 
manufacturers still are adhering firmly 
toe the price established Jan. 1 of 2.70c 
Pittsburgh. Apparently the demand 
for bars from the retail trade is no 
greater than that from the jobbers 
upon the manufacturers, as the report 
has been pretty persistent lately that 
the full differential of $1 per 100 
pounds over mill price is not being 
exacted by the warehouse interests. 
The recent reduction. of $8 a ton in 
the price of iron bars to a basis of 
3.10c Pittsburgh has not stimulated 
the demand, buyers merely covering 
their immediate needs. Concrete rein- 
forging bars made from rerolling rails 
or discard shell steel probably could 
be bought at as low as 2.50c Pitts- 
burgh. Makers certainly would en- 
tertain such a bid but the establish- 
ment of this quotation is impossible in 
the lack of actual sales. 


Bolt Selling Steady 


Chicago, March 11.—Manufacturers 
of bolts and nuts find buying is about 
equal to present production, which is 
approximately 65 per cent of capacity. 
This department keeps up fairly well 
without much variation in volume, but 
buyers are not pressing hard for large 
supplies. 


Developments Are Awaited 


Cleveland, March 12.—Makers of 
nuts, bolts and rivets in the Cleveland 
district as well as their customers are 
sitting tight awaiting the next move 
on the part of the producers of raw 
materials. If prices on steel are re- 
duced, concessions are expected on 
nuts, bolts and rivets. The only busi- 
ness coming to nut and bolt manu- 
facturers is what is absolutely needed. 
Consequently no large tonnages are 
involved. The same condition applies 
to rivets. On the latter prices of 
$4.20 on structural and $4.30 on boiler 
rivets are being obtained. Rivet 
manufacturers are operating on a 50 
per cent basis. 


Business Still Decreasing 


Pittsburgh, March 11.—Demands 
upon the makers of nuts, bolts and 
rivets still are tapering off with 
prices showing more and more ir- 
regularity under the competition 
for a share of such business as is 
passing. Some makers still are quot- 

440c and 4.50c for structural 
and boiler rivets respectively, but 
others are quoting 20 cents per 1} 
pounds, less than the lower aes 
on the basis” of most of the 
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Almost no demand exists for small 
rivets and prices are entirely in buy- 
ers’ favor. No shading of prices on 
track bolts is noted but demands are 
much smaller than they were a short 
time ago. Slight concessions are re- 
ported in carriage and machine bolts 
and nut prices also show an easier 
tendency. 


Auto Makers Buy Shafting 


Pittsburgh; March 11.—Demand for 
cold rolled shafting from automobile 
builders is steady and forms the chief, 
outlet for this sort of material, The 
demand even from this source is for 
small lots and lacking old orders as 
well as new business ams other buy- 
ers, mill operations in this district do 
not average much better than 50 per 
cent. Makers are adhering firmly to 
a basis of 21 per cent off list in spite 
of the fact that offerings from second. 
hands at less money are fairly lib- 
eral. 


Hoop and Band Buying Slack 


Pittsburgh, March 11.—Demand for 
hoops and bands is of extreniely 
limited proportion. Cooperage_ in- > 
terests seem to be well covered as 
they have been practically out of the 
market now for several weeks. Users 
of band steel evidently are in the 
same condition as inquiries from this 
source also are limited. The price holds 
at 3.30c Pittsburgh on both hoop and 
bands but the maintenance of this 
quotation in nowise reflects . current 
requirements. This price is quoted 
chiefly because, if there was a demand, 
sales could be made at this base as 
well as any other. In other words, it 
is not a question with buyers so much 
of prices as of requirements. 


Varied Prices 


In Ferroalloy With Resale Metal 
Still Dominating Market 


Pittsburgh, March 11.—Resale offer- 
ings of ferroalloys although not espe- 
cially heavy are more than sufficient 
for current demands, and as sellers 
are more anxious for the cash than 
the material prices continue to sag. 
New business direct with producers 
amounts to practically nothing. Since 
the alloys now being offered by con- 
sumers were purchased in anticipation 
of government orders, sellers prac- 
tically are guaranteed against loss 
regardless of the price they accept. 
On 80 per cent ferromanganese, $150 
a ton delivered, not only is the maxi- 
mum but also is becoming an ex- 
treme quotation on resale business. 
Actually in some cases where the only 
interest the seller had was in the 
establishment of a claim against the 
government, sales have been made of 
this material at less than $140. Pro- 
ducers, meanwhile, continue to quote 
as high as $200 a ton. This price, of 
course, has no basis in sales. An in- 
quiry for a good sized tonnage of 
ferromanganese has been _ received 
here from an eastern export house, 
but as yet nothing has been done with 
it. It is reported that a Dutch in- 
quiry made upon English producers 
brought out a quotation from the lat- 
ter at the sory me of $170 per ton 
cif. Live , equivalent to higher 
than $176 vee York. 

The market in ferrosilicon is purely 
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a resale affair. Makers still are quot- 
ing as h as $120, freight allowed, 
but resale tonnages, in which the bulk 
of business is being done, are offered 
from $90 to $100. Some makers of 
electrolytic ferrosilicon are reported 
to be considering changing over to the 
production of ferrochrome and ferro- 
ee due to the poor outlook 
errosilicon. One Middle Western 
maker of ferrosilicon actually has an- 
nounced his entrance into the ferro- 
phosphorus field. This alloy, which 
finds its chief use in the manufacture 
of sheet and tin bars, is quoted at 
$125 furnace. Some inquiries are com- 
ing out here for ferrovanadium but 
sales are few and small as buyers 
and sellers are apart on prices. 
Production is Being Curtailed 
New York, March 11.—Several re- 
sales of 50 per cent ferrosilicon have 
been made at $90, delivered, al- 
though makers continue to quote 
$110 and upward. The production 
of this alloy is being radically cur- 
tailed. One plant is being scrapped, 
it is understood, while severai others 
are operating at only a smal! propor- 
tion of normal output. 


Ferrotungsten prices have been 
scaled downward, sales having bcen 
made by manufacturers at $1.75 a 


pound contained, standard alloy, while 
resale alloy has gone as low as $1.55 
a pound contained. There is some 
talk of English competition at lower 
prices. 


Resale Alloys Depressed 


Chicago, March 11.—Until resale 
lots of ferromanganese and spiegel- 
eisen have been absorbed by the 
market, no activity in new material 


is expected. The present price of 
ferromanganese is close to Pio per 


ton, without aotivity. Resale ma- 
terial is changing hands at various 
figures according to circumstances. 


The local stack producing ferroman- 
ganese has been idle for some weeks, 
and probably will not be blown in 
until conditions change. 


Two OhioTin Plate Makers 
to be Consolidated 


The Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, O., 
has obtained an option on a majority 
of the common stock of the Liberty 
Steel Co., Warren, and preliminary 
steps have been taken toward the 
merger of the two companies, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Trum- 
bull company. The price specified in 
the option is $130 a share to be paid 
for by July 1 in preferred stock of the 
Trumbull company. E. F. Clark, 
president of the Liberty company, has 
advised all the holders of the common 
stock to accept the offer. The Liberty 

any has $1,000,000 in common 
aw 3 and $So00d0 in preferred out- 
standing, and at a recent meeting 
of stockholders additional issues of 
$1,000,000 in common and $500,000 in 
preferred were authorized. Trumbull 
preferred has. been selling around 
105%, while Liberty is unlisted. The 
Liberty plant began operation last 
May, as a manufacturer of tin plate. 
Gross earnings for the last half of 
1918 amounted to $264,083; the surplus 
after all interest, dividends and de- 
Grontalten, charges amounted to le, - 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Big Plate Needs in Sight 


Believe Much Tonnage Will be Released With Establishment of Stable 
Prices—Cut May Reduce Output—Lake Boats Go Ahead 


Philadelphia, Marcly 11.—Large ton- 
nages of plates are in prospect and 
will be released by consumers as soon 
as they regard the market as stabie 
according to eastern producers. Much 
business is expected if any lower 
price that may be brought about under 
the co-operative plan is accompanied 
by the assurance that it represents 
the bottom figure. At the same time 
eastern makers believe that any lower 
plate price will force some mills out 
of the market until costs go down or 
improved demand sends prices up. 
Included in the business held up for 
lower price is several thousand tons 
for locomotives for the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. Nothing definite yet 
has developed regarding the 20,000- 
ton boats planned by the Emergency 
Fleet corporation, but it is expected 
that 12,500 to 15,000-ton types will be 
substituted tor. some of the small 
vessels under ccntract. 


Buyers Await New Prices 


New York. March 10.—For plates 
and other finished forms of steel, de- 
mand has fallen off to a minimum 
during the past two weeks, due to the 
outlook for lower prices as a result 
of the co-operation between the gov- 
ernment and the American Iron an? 
Steel institute. Representatives of the 
steel companies are not doing any- 
thing to stimulate buying at the mo- 
ment. In fact, they frankly are tell- 
ing their customers to wait foi a few 
days before placing any more busirress. 
In some cases, the consumers are 
eager to place tonnages, and arc wait- 
ing with impatience for the new 
prices. One order which a buyer is 
waiting with impatience to place, in- 
volves 10,000 tons of plates, shapes 
and bars. 


New Demands Are Moderate 


Pittsburgh, March 11—Makers of 
plates in this district are not being 
flooded with new business. Actually, 
buyers are moving rather cautiously 
and are making frequent small pur- 
chases rather than entering into long- 
time contracts. Some unfilled tonnage 
still remains on the books of makers 
but each day sees the decrease in 
the amount of such bookings. The 
navy department has not yet placed 
the business for the battleships and 
fuel ships planned for construction at 
the Brooklyn navy yard. 


No Lake Ship Cancellations 


Cleveland, March 11.—Reports which 
have been current to the effect that 
many ships awarded to lake yards 
and upon which constrution had not 
yet been begun were to be canceled 
by the Emergency Fleet corporation 
now are definitely dispelled. It is 
positively stated that no cancellations 
are to be made and that construction 
is to go forward as speedily as pos- 


sible. Accordingly some of the lake 
yards have placed sizable tonnages 
with the mills completing their re- 


quirements for work under. contract. 
The ¢ancellation talk maimly has ap- 


plied to the 60 or 70 vessels last 
awarded to the lake yards by the 
Fleet corporation. The 2000 to 2500- 
ton requirements for the blast fur- 
nace plant of the Indian Iron & Stecl 
Co., in India, have not yet been 
placed. Some eastern mills now will 
quote 3.00c, Pittsburgh, on attractive 
orders for boiler steel carrying extras 
for western shipment, thereby ab- 
sorbing the freight. 


Release Ship Plates 


Chicago, March 11.—Mills having 
tonnages of ship plates on their books 
have been in an uncertain state since 
suspension orders were entéred but 
occasional releases are sufficient to 
prevent any shortening of production. 
At present releases have been given 
on material for about 15 ships build- 
ing at Pacific yards but about 100 
are still under suspension. 


Less Demand 


For Tin Plate Shown by Operations— 
Valley Mills Do Better 


Pittsburgh, March 11.—Demands, 
both new and old, upon makers of tin 
plate have dwindled considerably in 
the past week and mill operations are 
quick to reflect the change. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. still 
has 239 of its 240 tin mills in opera- 
tion but this week's schedule calls 
for 14 instead of 16 turns, bringing 
the rate of operations below the 99 
per cent of recent weeks. Expecta- 
tions that prices will be lower as a 
result of the recent New York con- 
ference of steelmakers and the repre- 
sentative of the department of com- 
merce tend to make buyers cautious 
both on new purchases and to some 
extent in the matter of specifications 
against old orders. One interesting 
development recently has been the at- 
tempt of a fairly large can manufac- 
turer to enter his April specifications 
at prices below the market. It is 
late for an April specification to be 
filled, although by virtue of the exist- 
ence of fair-sized warehouse stocks, 
part of it might be met, but the 
demand for a lower price has met 
no response. Independent mills are 
running less than 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity and not a few of them are 
down entirely. It is understood that 
some manufacturers have a fair stock 
of tin plate on hand and are not 
insisting on the usual 45 days lee- 
way on specifications. 


More Tonnage is Placed 


Youngstown, O., March 10.—Con- 
sumers of tin plate are inquiring more 
freely from the mills in this district 
and are placing considerable business. 
It is heard enough export and do- 
mestic business is booked to keep 
over 85 per cent of the tin mills here 
busy for several weeks. The leading 
producer is operating 16 tin mills this 
week... Another maker is operating 
at 100 per cent capacity. 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Export Steel Demand Good 


Large Inquiries Appear Steadily for Various Forms—Wire Rods Sold 
—British Fix Minimum on Shell Rounds—Alloy Tonnage Closed 


New York, March 10.—The British 
government, which was regarded as 
being anxious to dispose of its shell 


steel in this country, has cabied its 
representative here not to sell an 
more shell rounds at less than £ 


Sterling, at the point of storage. This 
is equivalent to $33.25, at the present 
rate of exchange. It is understood 
that if this price cannot be realized, 
the steel will be shipped to England. 
Approximately 60,000 tons of 5-inch 
and 6-inch rounds are involved. The 
British government also has a large 
stock of shell ingots in this country, 
but it is not known whether the price 
limit affects the ingots also. 

Huge inquiries for semifinished steel 
continue to come from foreign sources. 
In fact, it is the rule, rather than 
the exception, for representative ex- 


port houses to receive inquiries for 
25,000 tons of billets or wire rods, 
daily. None of these inquiries are 


being closed. In some cases a willing- 
ness is shown to shade present prices, 
especially where British makers are 
competitors. One large export house, 
in a quotation during the past couple 
of days, shaded the prevailing market 
price on open-hearth wire rods. 


Export Inquiries Numerous 


Pittsburgh, March 11.—Export in- 
quiries for semifinished steel are quite 
numerous but save in the case of 
wire rods, the amount of actual busi- 
ness is small. Inquiries for wire 
rods run from 1000 to 3000 tons and 
one Pittsburgh district independent 
has closed on a few such inquiries. 
The business involves both soft and 
hard rods. High carbon rods for 
export are selling from $65 to $67, 
Pittsburgh, while No. 5 common rods 
are moving at $57, Pittsburgh. These 
prices are the same as are being 
quoted to domestic consumers. In- 
quiries for skelp and English and 
Scotch pipemakers are numerous but 
not a great deal of business has been 
booked. Inquiries for blooms, billets 
and sheet bars are heavy. but only 
small sales are taking place. One in- 
quiry calling for 2700 tons of billets 
is reported. Trading is not espe- 
cially active as far as domestic con- 
sumers are concerned. Finishing mills 
are gaging their purchases closely by 
their sales and since the latter are 
entirely in small lots for prompt ship- 
ment, demand for vicailing steel is 
Prices are well 
in this 


maintained by manufacturers 


district. 
Automobile Makers Fair Buyers 


Pittsburgh, March 11.—Automobile 
builders are fairly steady buyers of 
cold rolled strip steel but not much 
demand is coming from any other 
source and new operations continue 


to hover around 50 per cent of 
capacity. Expectations of lower prices 
make buyers rather cautious. Little is 


going on in hot rolled strip steel, 
regular makers of which»are qtotitg 
a base of 3.80c Pittsburgh for steel 


of stamping quality while 3.30c Pitts- 
burgh is being quoted by light bar, 
light plate and hoop and band mills. 


Auto Trade Takes Tonnage 


Cleveland, March 11.—Automobile 
trade buying is reflected in the situa- 
tion in semifinished material. Con- 
sumers of sheet bars in some cases 
are drawing upon the mills for ton- 
nages in excess of their monthly con- 
tract quotas. There continues to be 
considerable buying of alloy steels 
by auto parts manufacturers. One 
inquiry for 2500 tons of spring steel 
has been satisfied, the business going 
to several makers. A large northern 
Ohio maker of roller bearings has 
been inquiring for a considerable ton- 
nage of alloy steel but this is regarded 
largely at this moment as an attempt 
to feel the market. Alloy steel prices 
continue somewhat irregular and 
some business placed in the week 
went at concessions. There is prac- 
tically no new buying in billets or 
sheet bars in view of price uncer- 
tainties. Producers in this district 
have good contracts on their books 
but are not receiving specifications 
in full dmount. Definite reports con- 
*inue of willingness of some semi- 
finished makers to shade prices and 
these cuts especially are ascribed to 
slabs. 


Rail Tonnage 


May be Released With Lower Prices 
—1,000,000 Tons Needed 


Pittsburgh, March 11—Out of the 
lower prices expected to result from 
this week’s conference of the com- 
mittee of the American Iron and Steel 
institute and the industrial board of 
the department of commerce liberal 
orders for rails it -is believed will 
arise. The price concessions, which it 
is expected will be made, will in- 
clude rails and other railroad require- 
ments and since one of the reasons 
for the price revision is to give the 
government a chance to start post- 
war activities, it is considered that 
no better evidence of its good faith 
could be shown than by rail pur- 
chases. It is said that requirements 
of the railroads under federal domina- 
tion are 2,000,000 tons, but that 1,- 
000,000 tons might tide them over this 
year. Failure of the last congress to 
pass the $750,000,000 revolving fund 
appropriation is not looked upon as 
an obstacle to the placing of rail- 
road administration orders, as it is 
believed the necessary funds will be 
provided either by the federal finance 
corporation or by private banking in- 
terests. The Steel corporation is 
fairly well provided with rail tonnage, 
both the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. and the Illinois Steel 
Co. having several weeks’ business in 
sight. The Carnegie Steel Co. is not 
entirely without rail orders, but the 
Edgar Thomson works," its prificipal” 
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now is turning out more 


rail mill, 
sheet bars than rails. Light rail 
business almost is =, Demand 
for spikes, both standard and small, is 
purely hand-to-mouth. 


Roads Are Buying Nothing 


Chicago, March 11—Although rail- 
road purchasing agents have been fair- 
ly active in the market recently, buy- 
ing track fastenings to use in layin 
the rails now being delivered on ol 
orders, the recent failure of congress 
to provide funds -has cut off even this 
buying. As a result railroads are en- 
tirely out of the market and nothing 
new is being booked from this sour:e. 
Car buying has been absent for several 
weeks and under the circunistances 
nothing is to be expected from that 
department. 


Moderate Orders 


Coming Out in Wire Products— 
American Runs 80 Per Cent 


Pittsburgh, March 11—Demands 
upon the wire products manufacturers 
still are moderate both in number and 
in volume. Jobbers, through whom 
the great bulk of the production of 
wire products is marketed, will not 
be convinced that present prices will 
hold and consequently are merely 
taking on supplies as needed. The 
American Steel & Wire Co. is operat- 
ing its mills at slightly under 80 per 
cent of capacity, but independent mill 
operations are much lower. Some ex- 
port inquiries are coming out but they are 
not productive of much business. Sales 
to South America are held up by the 
fact that the port of Buenos Aires 
is practically closed by the strike of 
the longshoremen. The strike of the 
harbormen in New York also is a 
restrictive factor. 


Good Demand at Buffalo 


Buffalo, March 11.—There is a good 
demand for wire nails, wire, staples 
and wire rods. Wire mills are run- 
ning full on orders. 


May Buy Wheel Plant 


Despite admitted opposition on the 
part of some directors it is understood 
that the American Steel Foundries, 
Chicago, is going forward with nego- 
tiations for the purchase of the Griffin 
Wheel Co. Chicago. Directors in 
favor of the deal desire to create an 
issue of $25,000,000 preferred stock 
to buy the wheel company and other 
properties. It has been unofficially 
reported that approximately $10,- 
000,000 seven per cent preferred stock 
would be issued in yment for the 
$9,282,000 Griffin heel common 


stock. If that were done it is thought 
possible the $6,000,000 Griffin wg tg 
would be left outstanding. The Grif- 


fin Wheel Co. manufactures chilled 
iron car wheels for freight and pas- 
senger cars, engine tenders, Phan ng 
and mining machinery, 

cranes, sheaves and brass prior 
and other products. It owns plants 
having a daily capacity of 600 wheels 
in Boston, Detroit, Pullman, Chicago 


proper, Ceicemt stackyards, St. Paul, 
enver, Kansas _ City, Tacoma and 
Los “Angeles. ’* 
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Steel Ingot 


Production for February is Lowest 


During the Past Year 


Steel ingot prodaction for February 
shows a decrease of 11.48 per cent 
from the output of the previous 
month, according to the figures of 
the’ American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute. The total February production 
of 29 companies which made about 
85.10 per cent of the country’s steel 
ingot production in 1917, was 2,688,011 
tons. This compared with January’s 
total of 3,082,427 tons shows a de- 
cline of 394,416 tons. The total is 
the lowest since January and Feb- 
ruary, 1918, when the output was 
2,203,845 tons and 2,273,741 tons re- 
spectively. As against December’s 
total of 2,992,306 tons, it shows a 
decrease of 304,295 tons. Much of the 
loss resulted from the shorter month, 


although calculating February’s total 


on a 3l-day basis with the daily aver- 
age output of 96,000 tons, the record 
would still be about 102,000 tons 
lower than January’s total. 

Open-hearth production was 2,026,- 
963 tons as against 2,325,802 tons in 
January, a decrease of 298,839 tons 
and a loss of 246,226 tons from De- 
cember’s output of 2,273,189 tons. 
Bessemer steel output fell from 749,- 
346 tons in January and 706,844 tons 
in December to 655,206 tons, a de- 
crease of 94,140 and 51,638 tons re- 
spectively. The decreases in open- 
hearth and bessemer steel output were 
proportionately equal. 

Following are the institute’s pro- 
duction figures from January, 1918, 
to February, 1919: 


Open All 

Months— gross gross gross gross 

1918: tons tons tons tons 
«+eee 1,763,356 429,588 10,901 2,203,845 
es 1,805,233 454,457 14,051 2,273,741 
Mar. ..... 2,381,048 763,255 16,078 3,110,381 
Apr. ..... 2,877,974 769,249 16,187 3,163,410 
Be. esac 2,475,131 796,244 15,858 3,287,233 
Jume ..... 2,281,718 786,380 15,348 3,083,446 
July ..... 2,311,545 184,997 17,093 3,113,635 
Aug. «.... 2,299,177 766,860 17,643 3,083,680 
ee 2,407,993 772,868 16,802 38,197,658 
Oct. ..... 2,527,776 807,048 17,877 3,352,196 
wa Secae - 2,291,720 753,409 15,631 3,060,760 
ESS 2,273,189 706,844 12,273 2,992,306 





Total .. 27,145,860 8,591,189 185,242 35,922,291 


Jan. ..... 2,325,802 749,346 17,279 3,082,427 
2,026,963 655,206 5,842 2,688,011 





Ore Prices in Abeyance, 
Depend on Conference 


While prices of iron ore for the 
season of 1919 have not yet been 
determined operators are hopeful that 
something tangible will result from 


the conference of representatives of 
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the iron and steel industry with gov- 
ernment officials on the Redfield price- 
suggestion plan. One of the lead- 
ing operators at Cleveland expressed 
the opinion that unless some agree- 
ment to the, contrary is made at the 
Washington conference, ore prices 
will remain the same as they were 
last season. Unless the railroad ad- 
ministration reduces the freight rate 
on ore from the mines in Minnesota 
to the docks, he said, it practically 
is a foregone conclusion that the 
prices cannot be reduced. This, and 
uncertainties as to lake freight rates, 
have had a deterring influence on 
the operators in determining prices 
for the new season. 

As to the freight rate adjustment 
for which ore men have been wait- 
ing eagerly, no decision has been 
made by the railroad administration. 
The operators petitioned for a re- 
storation of the former Minnesota 
rate of 63% cents and while they 
showed the administration that such 
a rate would be justified, the opinion 
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prevails that a compromise between 
the present rate of $1 and the old 
rate is the best that may be ex- 


pected. 


Abandon Neville Plant 


Washington, March 12.—Confirming 
reports previously published the war 
department has officially announced 
Neville island ordnance plant will be 
entirely abandoned within a _ few 
months. The building which has been 
erected eventually will be torn down. 
The island will be used for storage 
purposes so long as needed to relieve 
congestion at other ordnance ‘depots 
after which material stored there will 
be removed and building salvaged. 
The island is to be restored to original 
owners. The official announcement 
states all contracts with the Steel 
corporation for construction work and 
such tools and other equipment as 
are nearing completion will be finished 
and transferred to various government 
arsenals, 
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Lead 


Copper 
EN ek el cn ens Silda nae Gc ce dare 14.875 
TR ls ne Be Se cee abe Gadde t's 14.875 
Dt. suns duces dOnEG) hb hee vabe ce 14.875 
Di ncnt4ecdeckabhsbacitdedaade at 15.00 
at ne oy cists does 5 ree coe 15.00 


The Nonferrous Metals 


Spelter Tin 


PUVA LL LAL 


tSpot tLead, Spelter Spot 
Straits, New York 8t. Louis Alumi- anti- 
tin basis basis num mony 
72.50 5.25 6.20 33.00 7.125 
72.50 5.25 6.20 33.00 7.00 
72.50 5.25 6.20 33.00 7.00 
72.50 5.25 6.15 33.00 7.00 
72.50 5.25 6.15 33.00 7.00 


tUnited States Stee] Products Co.’s price to consumers, dealers and jobbers. 


tAmerican Smelting & Refining Co.'s price. 





EW YORK, March 11.—Several important 

developments affecting the nonferrous metal 

markets have taken place in recent weeks, 
although the markets have not reflected these devel- 
opments to much extent as yet. The enactment of 
the bill validating war contracts has helped sentiment 
somewhat. Already some of the large producers of 
lead and spelter have been notified by the claims 
board that their claims are allowed, although they 
do not know how soon they will receive payment. 
Their customers also are about to receive fair treat- 
ment, enabling them to resume business on a more 
normal scale. The disbursement of upwards of 
$2,500,000,000 im claims is expected to stimulate 
business considerably. 


While the failure of congress to pass the general 
deficiency bill carrying a $750,000,000 revolving 
fund for the railroads was the ground for some 
misgiving, this feeling has been relieved by the as- 
surance that bankers would give the railroads assist- 
ance necessary for new equipment and construction work. 
The plan of the government to co-operate with 
steel producers and other key industries to establish 
prices at levels where consumers may be induced to 
buy, is considered another bull argument in the 
nonferrous metals, which already have been scaled 
down pfactically to a peace basis in the absence of 
new buying as a result of continued high prices of 
steel and building materials. 


Of more specific interest to the nonferrous metal 
industries have been the negotiations of the war 
department with producers of copper and spelter, 
looking toward the disposition of gevernment stocks 
of these metals. It now is proposed to permit the 
copper producers to market the government copper 
through regular channels over the next 15 months at 
the going market price. 

Copper sheets were reduced yesterday afternoon to 
22.50c, while other copper and brass products re 
main unchanged. 

The market for electrolytic copper declineg, to 
14.50¢ March 4, at which level it struck bottom and 
recovered to about I5¢ on March 7. Large sellers 
refused to go below l5c at any time. About 20,- 
000,000 to 25,000,000 pounds of copper were dis- 
posed of last week, Owing to the narrow spread 
between electrolytic copper and crucible copper scrap, 
it has been impossible for makers of casting copper 
to do business, excepting on a toll basis. Some 
sellers have been taking care of their regular trade 
wit} electrolytic copper. 

The spelter market has continued weak, reflecting 
continued overproduction and gradually increasing 
stocks. Prime western spelter sold last week at 
6.20c, but opened this week lower, as low as 6.15¢ 
being done. Inquiry is extremely light. Grade A 
spelter prices range from. Te to 8.50c, f.0.b, New 
York. 
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Price Plan Details to be Clarified 


Active Participation of Iron and Steel Industry Believed Awaits Further Assurances Re- 
garding Application of Antitrust Laws and Other Points—Only Basie Products 
to be Fixed—Wage Question Left to Employers 


ASHINGTON, March 11.—Lower iron and 
V\ steel prices, effective immediately or at the 
beginning of the second quarter, April 1, 
are possibilities of the conference of the special com- 
mittee of the American Iron and Steel institute and 
the new industrial board of the department of com- 
merce originally called for Washington, Wednesday, 
but postponed to March 19 on account of the illness 
of Judge Gary. While the action of the members of 
the American Iron and Steel institute at New York 
last week is regarded by government officials as 
assuring the complete co-operation of the industry in 
the Redfield price plan, opinion still exists here that 
the government will have to make additional assur- 
ances to the iron and steel manufacturers before the 
latter will agree to participate. It is the possibility of 
this new assurance which has not yet been made 
public, if one exists at all, that leads to the belief 
that the steel men will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to jointly announce lower price levels similar 
to that which became effective the first of this year. 
The committee named by the iron and steel manu- 
facturers is practically the same as that which repre- 
sented the industry during the war and this com- 
mittee like the former body has power to act in the 
present case. Upon the judgment of the members of 
the committee depends whether the industry will sub- 


scribe to the plan and announce new prices. If the 
necessary assurance of government protection against 
interference with antitrust laws is given, the prices 
to be suggested by the producers for approval of the 
industrial board likely will be only on approximately 
a dozen basic products while the industry will be 
expected to make similar revisions in the entire price 
schedules as originally recommended by the American 
Iron and Steel institute to the price-fixing committee 
of the war industries board. 

Whatever prices, if any, are thus established so 
far as steel is concerned, are least likely to be taken 
up by the industrial board which expects the first 
price reductions immediately will put the law of supply 
and demand into operation as the signal for business 
everywhere to begin. In view of this, the expectation 
is held by members of the board that the suggested 
prices will be continued at whatever levels the law 
of supply and demand dictates and the government 
would be satisfied. The new board will take no 
action which in itself will reduce wages. This phase 
of the problem is being left entirely with the manu- 
facturers who would be guided by the operation of 
the law of supply and demand. 

Coke and fuel prices will not be taken up by the 
industrial board since these materials are under the 
Lever bill which gives power over them until peace. 


ECRETARY REDFIELD and 
Chairman George N. Peek of the 
industrial board have declared the 
plan purely is voluntary, and the latter 
says the Overman bill will not be in- 
voked. The announcement of Sunday 
which also gave the personnel of the 
industrial board declared the new board 


is made up of war industries board 


men with war industries: board’s ideals 
but without the war industries board’s 
authority. No attempt will be made 
by the industries board to make any 
lower prices that may be named, 
veffoactive to Jan. 1, as has been 
suggested. Chairman Peek says retro- 
activity of prices is decidedly an in- 
dividual problem for each manufac- 
turer to determine for himself. 
Chairman Peek says there is noth- 
ing to be feared from antitrust legis- 
lation as the plan provided for com- 
binations to create trade rather than 
to restrain trade. Edward T. Quag- 
ley, acting solicitor of the department 
of commerce, will sit at the price 


conferences and will guide the board 
and industrial representative from any 


action which might be questionable in 
law, Chairman Peek states. Whether 
the board is serious in its intention to 
force high cost producers out of busi- 
ness as stated in its announcement 
issued Sunday has not been made 
clear. The committee of iron and 
steel manufacturers is not expected 
to take part in any plan which would 
have this effect. 

The personnel of the _ industrial 
board includes Mr. Peek as _ chair- 
man, formerly acting vice chairman 
of the war industries board and vice 
president of Deere & Co., Moline, IL; 
Thomas K. Glenn, president, Atlantic 
Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Samuel P. 
Bush, president, Buckeye Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Columbus, O.; Thomas C. 
Powell, director of capital expendi- 
tures of the railroad administration; 
William Ritter, president, W. M. Rit- 
ter Lumber Co., Columbus, O., and 


Welch, W. Va.; Anthony Cam- 
inetti, commissioner of immigration 
of the department of labor, and 


George R. James, president, the Wm. 


R:, Moore, Dry. Goods; Co... Memphis., 


Tenn. Mr. Bush formerly was chief 
of the facilities division of the war 
industries board, Mr. Ritter formerly 
was assistant to Mr. Peek in the old 
board and Mr. Powell formerly was 
director of inland traffic of the war 
industries board. Mr. James former- 
ly was chief of the cotton and cotton 
linters section of the war industries 
board. In private life Mr. Powell 
is vice president of the Southern 
railroad with headquarters at Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Powell is the only gov- 
ernment representative on the board 
but it is understood he will co-ordi- 
nate other departments and speak 
for them. The fact that he is the 
only government official on the board 
and that Mr. Peek says Mr. Powell 
was picked because the railroads nor- 
mally buy approximately 35 per cent 
of the steel output appears to verify 
the early opinion that the entire plan 
was proposed largely to force lower 
steel for the railroads. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor sees in the price plan a move 
to reduce wages which accounts for 
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the fact that Hugh Frayne, who has 
asked to serve, is not included in the 
personnel. Labor’s attitude is clearly 
stated in the announcement that or- 
ganized labor will refuse to share in 
the results of price adjustment if liv- 
ing standards are to be endangered 
and also in reply to the federal reserve 
board which said that labor should 
bear its share. ; 

Chairman Peek’s belief is that plan 
will get all basic commodities on a 
lower level within 60 to 90 days and 
that this will so establish confidence 
with every one will begin buying at 


Industry Quickly Votes for 


EW YORK, March 11.—After 
N Chairman George N. Peek of 

the new industrial board of 
the department of commerce had ex- 
plained the purposes and the expected 
procedure of the so-called Kedfield 
stabilized price plan and Chairman E. 
H. Gary had presented the fevorable 
recommendations of the special com- 
mittee of American Iron and Steel 
institute directors appointed to study 
the proposal, iron and steel producers 
assembled in a gencral meeting at 
New York, March 7, voted unanimous- 
ly to accept the government’: invita- 
tion to co-operate in the price read- 
justment movement. The decision 
and the quick and united fashion by 
which it was reached, occasioned con- 
siderable surprise, in view of the fact 
that prior to the meeting, general 
sentiment among the rank and file of 
the producers was opposed to the 
Redfield plan as it had been ex- 
plained up to that time. It is un- 
derstood the manufacturers finally 
voted in favor of lending the co- 
operation of the industry because the 
methods outlined by Chairman Peck 
offered the best available means for 
speedily ending the present stagna- 
tion of buying, through bringing about 
an orderly and equitable readjust- 
ment. 

The execution of the industry’s co- 
operation was left to the former gen- 
eral committee on steel and stcel 
products of the American Iron and 
Steel institute with the additions of 
special representatives of the pig iron 
and iron ore interests, the naming of 
whom was left to subsequent action 
of committees from these industries. 
This action was taken because of the 
inability of H. G. Dalton, of Pickands, 
Mather & Co., Cleveland, previously 
the representative of pig iron and 
iron ore on the general institute com- 
mittee, to serve on the new body 


because of his absence in Florida 
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once. In this connection it may be 
pointed out that recently Secretary 
Wilson expressed his optimism over 
business prospects, declaring that in- 
dustry and business would resume 
within. fonr to six months after the 
signing of the armistice. Four months 
are up today leaving two months yet 
to go if Mr. Wilson’s prediction is to 
be fulfilled. 

Those in Washington still. opposed 
to the Redfield plan point out that the 
action of the iron and steel manufac- 
turers last week was nothing other 
than a coureous acceptance of the 


Later, Leonard W. Peckett, president 
of the Empire Steel & Iron Co., and 
John A. Savage of Duluth, were 





Navy Rejects All Bids 
Expecting Cut 


baccarat haha March 11.— 
Expecting the Redfield 
price suggestion plan to result in 
lower figures for steel, the navy 
department has rejected bids sub- 
mitted the latter part of February 
by producers on approximately 
20,000 tons of plates, shapes and 
bars for four battleships and one 
fuel ship. The tonnage involved 
represents about one-third of the 
total requirements for these ships 
and would supply needs up to 
early summer, when additional re- 
quirements will be asked for. The 
bids rejected were all at prevail- 
ing market levels of 3.00c Pitts- 
burgh, 2.80c Pittsburgh and 2.70c 
Pittsburgh for plates, shapes and 
bars, respectively. The navy now 
feeling that the Redfield plan will 
mean reduction of these prices has 
readvertised for new bids to be 
opened March 21. The decision 
of the department to halt the 
building of battle cruisers will 
not have any immediate effect on 
these requirements. 











named as the pig iron and iron ore 
members of the committee. 

The other members of the co- 
operating committee of the industry 
are E. H. Gary, James A. Farrell, C. 
H. McCullough who as president of 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. takes the 
place of former president E. A. S. 
Clarke, James A. Campbell, C. M. 
Schwab, E. G. Grace, A. F. Huston, 
1 E. Black: J’ Al Burden. A. C. 
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invitation of Secretary Redfield, ap- 
proved by the President, to co-oper- 
ate. How far the iron and steel men 
will go in this co-operation, depends, 
as,already stated, upon the assurance 
the government yet must give that 
there is no legal danger in price dis- 
cussions. Iron and steel producers 
still are aware that some of their 
conferences under the atthority of 
the war industries board have been 
questioned by the department of jus- 
tice. Whether the new attorney gen- 
eral, A. Mitchell Palmer, has any 
different views has not been stated. 


Co-operation 


Dinkey, W. L. King, John A. Topping 
and H. H. Cook. 

Judge Gary in his address empha- 
sized the fact the trade conditions in 
iron ard steel were better than had 
been pictured and that genuine unem- 
ployment had been greatly exagger- 
ated. Judge Gary said: 


“We have had no meeting nor 
occasion for a meeting of the iron 
and steel industry generally since Dec. 
9 last, when we gathered to discuss 
and decide what recommendation to 
make to the war industries board con 
cerning prices, pursuant to the re- 
quest of that board or its price-fixing 
committee. Between the time the re- 


quest was made and the day fixed for 
the meeting in Washington, conditions 
changed; and as a consequence, our 


report to the war industries board 
was made unnecessary, although the 
committee which had been designated 
by the steel interests appeared in 
Washington at the appointed time and 
place. 

“Notwithstanding at our meeting 
here there were, at the beginning, 
differences of opinion concerning our 
proposed action, I think time has 
demonstrated that our final conclusion 
was wise. Circumstances justified the 
decision to recommend moderate re- 
ductions in prices of our commodities, 
and perhaps the fact that we volun- 
tarily made reductions, tended to 
stabilize business conditions generally. 

“At any rate, the disposition of the 
large number of men who attended 
the meeting, to harmonize their views 
and to place their interests in the 
hands of a few men who had proved 
their efficiency by hard work, con 
tinued patience and painstaking effort, 
redounded to the credit of all who 
participated. Consideration by each 
for the welfare of all others, and an 
effort to co-operate in advancing and 
protecting the interests of everyone, 
so far as practicable and right, have 
dominated the minds of those who 
are connected with our industry and 
have been and will continue to be of 
great benefit so long as we are con- 
trolled by these principles. 

“On this occasion we have met to 
discuss and consider the question of 
co-Operation as presented to us by 
the industrial board of the department 
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of commerce. This board has been 
appointed by the secretary of com- 
merce, for the purpose of conferring 
with the different lines of industry, in 
the effort to stabilize business con- 
ditions generally throughout the coun- 
try. The seeretaty of commerces‘aiter 
consideration and " i : 
the conclusion tha 
tion period from a war basis to a 
peace basis there might be disturb- 
ances in business, with possible re- 
actions, if not depressions, decreases 
in or interruptions to employment, and 
delays in extending enterprise; and 
after conferring with other members 
of the cabinet and the President of 
the United States, he appointed the 
industrial board referred to. The 
secretary of commerce, a few days 
since, addressed a letter to the presi- 
dent of the American Iron and Steel 
institute, in which the secretary stated 
his plans and requested co-operation 
by our industry, and also opportunity 
on the part of Mr. George N. Peek, 
chairman of the board, t6 @xplain is 
detail what was proposed. The presi- 
dent of the institute thereupon called 
together some of the leading manu- 
facturers who were readily accessible, 
before whom Mr. Peek appeared and 
discussed at considerable length his 
plans and reasons for their adoption, 
after which the present meeting was 
called 

“It is my opinion, and I believe 
the opinion of most of the large num- 
ber of men who are assembled here 
today, that since the armistice was 
signed the iron and steel trade, gen- 
erally speaking, has been better than 
it was represented to be in some of 
the publications; that it has been bet- 
ter than we feared it would be; that 
all things considered, we have no 
reason to complain; and that the num- 
ber of unemployed has been much 
less than one would suppose from 
some of the statements which have 
been freely circulated. We know that, 
as a matter of fact, on account of the 
ordinary turn-over in labor, and other 
reasons which result in idleness, 
temporary or otherwise, there are al- 
ways large numbers of unemployed; 
and, therefore, it frequently happens 
that when people are expecting in 
consequence of unusual conditions an 
increase in unemployment, exaggera- 
tions are made. Personally, I have 
believed if business men and others 
who are interested in business con- 
ditions and results would retain their 
composure and courage we would 
gradually, if moderately, return to a 
condition normal and = satisfactory. 

“The steel industry is still more or 
less the barometer of trade. It in- 
volves large production, large amounts 
of working capital, large numbers of 
employes and has a decided influence 
upon the commercial and financial in- 
terests of the country. We occupy 
positions of great responsibility. What 
we do at this meeting may have an 
important bearing upon the whole 
business situation. We must not, we 
will not, intentionally make a mis- 
take. During the war we have been 
called upon to do great things, and 
we have responded cheerfully and 
faithfully. I think we are bound to 
say in the main we have been treated 
fairly. We have served the govern- 
ment to the best of our ability, and 
governmental representatives in posi- 
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tive language, have commended -our 
efforts. 

“Now we are called upon again by 
a government official to co-operate 
with the government in therendeavor 


to stabilize -business conditions; to 
prote@ép so far as. practicable “and 
reason . ital and labor, forsthey 


go hana in hand if suc- 
cess 4or citlter is achieved; and to 
bring about results which no reason- 
able man will deny are desirable. The 
methods were not suggested by us. 

“Those who have been consulted 
personally, including all the members 
of the board of directors of the, in- 
stitute who could be reached, Rave 
decided to recommend to this meet- 
ing that we promptly accept the in- 
vitation of the government to co- 
operate, so far as proper and con- 
sistent, in the cause which has been 
présented and has been assigned to 
the industrial board made up of Mr. 
Peek as chairman, and other equally 
worthy men who may be depended 
upon to act fairly and intelligently. 

“There is ahead of us large busi- 
ness prosperity. We may hasten 
or retard its progress, depending upon 
our attitude. If we avail ourselves 
of the opportunities offered we shall 
succeed. We must be resolute, fair- 
minded and confident. We must ap- 
ply the spirit of co-operation when- 
ever practicable. We must have faith 
in ourselves, in each other and in our 
country. Peace has not yet been 
established throughout the world and 
this fact more or less adversely af- 
fects industry. Still we have reason 
to expect an early settlement of 
most, if not all, of the important dif- 
ferences between nations. A League 
of Nations soon will be agreed upon, 
for the sentimént in its favor is well 
nigh universal among the civilized 
peoples of all countries. The crit- 
icisms which are found in the speeches 
recently made in the congress of the 
United States, with possibly slight 
exceptions, were not intended to be 
understood as opposing a practicable 
and workable agreement between lead- 
ing countries which will result in 
preventing future prolonged interna- 
tional conflicts. The objections made 
relate to some of the conditions and 
terms contained in the covenant, or 
constitution, which has been reported 
for consideration by the general coun- 
cil and, im most cases, to proposed 
forms of procedure. Surely the great 
men who participate in the peace 
council will find a basis and a method 
for carrying into effect what they, 
and the hundred millions whom they 
represent, most earnestly desire. 

“And then, after peace is declared 
and made secure and with a cordial 
and reasonable co-operation between 
the government and business interests, 
we should realize the greatest pros- 
perity in our experience.” 


Believe Large Tonnage 
Waits Stable Prices 


New York, March 11.—Although it 
is believed that a tremendous amount 
of business is dammed up in this 
country, it is regarded as certain that 
there will be no marked disposition 
to place it until the market has 
reached a level whieh consumers will 
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‘recognize as being sOmewhere near 


bottom. It is felt that most costs, 
and particularly labor, have not yet 
begun to move downward, and that 
guntil they do move down it will be 
Jimpossible to establish prices which 
can be submitted to.comsumers with 
the assurance that “they are rock 
bottom. It is regarded here as in- 
evitable that the cost of labor will 
move down. Consequently, it is be- 
lieved certain that costs as well as 
selling prices in the future will be 
less than now. Hence, acceptance by 
the iron and steel industry of Secre- 
tary Redfield’s proposal to establish 
prices at a reduced level caused con- 
siderable surprise in the rank and file 
of the trade here. 


It is the feeling of the majority of 
those interested here that any such 
price reductions as the steel industry 
may be prepared to grant at this time 
will not be considered as final by con- 
sumers generally. Hence, it is felt 
the bulk of the business which will be 
placed as a result of the imminent 
readjustment downwards will be com- 
prised of railroad, naval and other 
requirements in the hands of the gov- 
ernment. While much railroad ton- 
nage is needed and large other ton- 
nages undoubtedly will be piaced by 
the government, the feeling here is 
that buying by private consumers, 
will, in a large measure, continue to 


be held up as at present in the ex- - 


pectation that when all restraints 
finally are removed and business again 
ultimately settles down to the law of 
supply and demand, prices then and 
then only actually will hit the bottom. 


It is felt that the establishment of 
prices at moderate reductions from 
those now prevailing will, on the 
other hand, result advantageously to 
many of the steelmakers. Some of 
these interests still have good-sized 
order books, and, consequently, will 
be able to continue shipments at not 
far from the present rate for at least 
60 days, and in some.cases longer. 
In the meantime, materials of all 
kinds are going into consumption. 
Hence, the substitution of a moderate 
agreed level for the low prices which 
undoubtedly would be brought about 
were the situation determined by the 
law of supply and demand, not only 
will prevent readjustments which 
might have to be made .on old orders 
if prices went down radically, but 
may be expected to bridge the gap 
until the next buying movement mate- 
rializes. Then too, by adhering to a 
mode-ate level, steelmakers will not be 
forced to tempt the next buying 
movement with such low prices to 
start with as otherwise might mate- 


we 








Universal Mill Rolls Strip Steel 


Roughing Unit is of Massive Construction, Each Housing Weighing 42 Tons—Spring 
of Mill When Rolling High-Carbon Steel is Approximately 0.001 
Inch—Egquipment Designed to Eliminate Scale 


ANUFACTURERS of automo- 
M biles, airplanes, tractors and 
railway cars, during the past 
few years, have made such rapid 
strides in adapting strip-steel for the 
fabrication of various parts that re- 
search work on both standard and 
alloy grades has become necessary. 
To meet this new condition the Na- 
tional Pressed Steel Co., Massillon, 
O., was organized for the purpose of 
manufacturing strip-steel. Nearly all 
the officials were familiar with the 
diffi incident to drawing, stamp- 
ing, :orming and pressing steel prod- 
ucts. Their aim was to produce a 
wide range of sizes of hot and cold- 
rolled strips which would have such 
chemical and physical qualities as to 
make them suitable for any particular 
class of fabrication. This led the 
officials to center their efforts on re- 
search work 
They found that while some study 
and excellent results were obtained in 
eliminating scale, little attention had 
been paid to the mechanical treatment 
of strip-steel. Representative lots of 
strip-steel intended for stamping -and 
drawing purposes were carefully exam- 
ined microscopically, chemically, and 
physically. After a careful considera- 
tion and study of the test data, the 
































FIG. 1—AFTER TUE STRIP STEEL 1S GIVEN THE FINISHING PASS IT IS SLID ACROSS THE TRANSFER TABLE WHICH CONNECTS 
TABLES AND RUN THROUGH THE LEVELER ROLLS 


officials decided to deviate from stand 
ard methods of strip-stee] manufacture 
Before designing the plant and its 
equipment, which required many in- 
novations in the heating and rolling 
process¢s, it was considered necessary 
to consult strip-steei consumers in 


order to obtain further data and au- 
thentic information. 
Reliable Data Solicited 
A questionnaire containing 37 in- 


terrogations relating to the size, finish, 
analysis, quality, physical properties, 
etc., of strip-steel 
Copies were mailed to a large number: 
producing pressed 


was formulated 
of manufacturers 
and drawn-steel specialties. 
cent of the 


Approxi- 


mately 47 per question 


naires. were answered and returned. 
With complete data and reliable in- 
formation then at hand, the design of 


by the com 


In spite of advers« 


the plant was undertaken 
pany’s engineers. 

conditions in the 
chinery markets, to say nothing of the 
months day, 


material and ma- 


weather, in 10 and one 
from the time the ground was broken, 
the plant was placed in operation in 
December, 1917. 

The plant of the National 
Steel Co. adjoins that of the Central 


Stecl the part of 


Pressed 


Co. in southern 
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Massillon. The plant is laid out so 
that it may be enlarged at any time 
business: conditions demand The sol 
output of the mill is strip steel, th« 
capacity being from 5000 to 7000 tons 
per month The strips are made in 
gages from Nos. 16 to 00 and from 
3 to 24 inches wid Billets and slabs, 
which are purchased from outside 
makers, are brought to the mill and 


unloaded by means of a rectangular 


magnet. The latter is suspended by 
means of a hook and cable from a 
7%-ton traveling crane which was 
built by the Cleveland Crane & En 
gineering Co., Wickliffe, O After the 
semifinished material is carefully in 
spected for seams, pipes and othe: 
defects, it is picked up by the magnet 
and transferred to the stock yard 
This yard adjoins the mill building 
and has a stocking capacity of ap 
proximately 20,000 tons of steel 
From the stock piles, the billet 

slabs as the case may be, depending 
of course upon the size and gage of 
strips the mill is rolling, are tran 


ferred to the heating-furnace platform 


and placed on a table directly in front 
of the pusher The stock-yard 

loading crane is used for making th: 
transfer. The table is built outsid 


the mill building and is supported o1 


oo — 
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THE TWO ROLLER 
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FIG. 2—SOLID STEEL-PLATE FLYWHEEL, COUPLING, REDUCTION-GEAR SET AND JACK-SHAFTS FOR THE UNIVERSAL ROUGHING MILL. FIG. 3—SLABS 
FROM THE HEATING FURNACES ARE TRANSFERRED OVER SLOPING SKIDS ONTO AN APPROACH TABLE WHICH DELIVERS THEM TO THE 
24-INCH ROUGHING MILL 
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a concrete foundation approximately 
18 feet high. The charging end of 
this furnace, the pusher mechanism 


‘and part of the pusher are shown in 


Fig. 6. 

The pusher is equipped with a 
double-arm ram which shoves the 
slabs into the heating furnace one at 
a time. Two furnaces are provided. 
As a slab enters the furnace it pushes 
directly against the one in front and 
this causes the slab nearest the dis- 
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used for firing the furnaces. It is 
ground to pass through a 200-mesh 
screen in a crushing plant located 
near the stock yard. The powdered 
coal equipment was built by the 
Bonnot Co., Canton, O. 

As the heated slab is pushed out of 
the furnace it falls onto a cable which 
delivers it onto a chain-type transfer 
table operating at right angles. The 
jar which the slab receives on falling 
out of the furnace loosens a consider- 


on 





FIG. 4—EACH HOUSING OF THE 24-INCH, REVERSING, ROUGHING MILL WEIGHS 42 TONS. THE 


charge end to drop out of the fur- 
nace. The rate of travel through the 
heating furnace is such that when the 
slab leaves the furnace it is heated to 
the desired temperature for rolling. 
Its color at this stage is cherry red. 
The design of the furnaces was care- 
fully worked out by the company’s 
engineers to insure uniform heating. 
The furnaces have a heating capacity 
of 30 to SC tons of steel per hour. 
The auxiliary equipment such as the 
pushers, drawing machinery, door 
hoists and transfer cables are elec- 
trically driven. Powdered coal is 


REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE 


able amount of scale which forms on 
the surface during the heating process 
A transfer cable elevates the slab and 
then delivers it by means of sloping 
skids onto the mill approach table 
where it strikes. against a sideguard 
Here again considerable scale _ is 
loosened by the sudden jar. A heated 
slab positioned on the approach table 
at the discharge end of one of the 
skids is shown in Fig. 3. 

The approach table, which is 80 
feet long, with rollers operating at a 
speed of 700 to 800 feet per minute, 
directs the slabs into the roughing 
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mill. The latter is a 2-high, 24-inch, 
reversing unit, with rolls which have 
a maximum speed of 200 revolutions 
per minute This mill was built by 
the National Roll & Foundry Co., 
Avonmore, Pa. It is of the universal 
type; that is, two sets of rolls ar 
provided, one set being placed in a 


vertical position and the other set 


horizontally. By means of this ar- 
rangement, proper side rolling as well 
as surface rolling is assured Che 


MAXIMUM SPRED OF THE MILL ROLLS IS 200 


housings weigh approximately 42 tons 
each and all other parts are corre 
spondingly heavy as shown in Fig. 4 
The National Pressed Steel Co. pro 


duces larg: quantities of spé cial hot- 
rolled, alloy strip-steel from No. 16 to 
No. 00 gages and from 3 to 24 inches 
wide. Extreine rigidity of the mill and 
foundations are necessary especially 


when rolling 0.50 per cent carbon steel 
and less than 0.00l-inch is allowed for 
the spring of the rolls. The vertical 
rolls tend to hold the width dimen- 
sions to slight variations 


The vertical rolls are connected 
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through bevel gears to an overhead 
jack shaft while the upper horizontal 
roll is connected to its jack shaft by 
means of keys held in place by a 
collar. Both jack shafts are driven 
through reduction gears, the master 
gear being directly connected to a 
reversing-type mill motor. The latter, 
which is housed in the power station 
adjoining the mill, was designed aud 
built especially for this mill by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh. The reduction gears and 
gear housings were built by the 
Faweus Machine Co., Pittsburgh. To 
enable the motor to carry the peak 
loads, a solid, steel-plate fly wheel is 
provided. It is securely bolted to the 
main driving shaft and is positioned 
between the motor and the coupling 
as shown in Fig. 2. This form of con- 
struction is necessary in order to take 
care of the terrific stresses which are 
set up when the mill is rolling at 
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the operator's pulpit being located at 
the side midway between the roughing 
and finishing mills as shown in Fig. 1. 

When a slab is to be rolled into a 
light-gaged strip, the usual roughing 
operations are performed after which 
the strip is delivered as formerly out- 
lined onto the 130-foot runout table. 
But instead of bemg transferred across 
the leveler approach-table, the strip 
is directed straight ahead to the 
finishing mills, shown in Fig. 1, where 
it is put through the final process of 
rolling. The finishing mill, which is a 
16-inch, 2-high unit consisting of four 
rolls, was designed by the officials of 
the National Pressed Steel Co. The 
speed of the mill varies from 150 to 
200 revolutions per minute according 
to the gage of strips being rolled. 
The strip upon issuing from the lower 
set of rolls is automatically looped 
and fed into the upper set of rolls on 
the rear side of the mill, the strip, of 
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capacity of the hot-strip mill is 5000 
to 7000 tons per month, depending, of 
course, upon the dimensions and gage 
of the material being rolled. 

The mill buildings were constructed 
by the National Pressed Steel Co. and 
the Massillon Bridge & Structural Co., 
Massillon, O. The roughing and fin- 
ishing mills are served by a 10-ton 
traveling crane with a 5-ton auxiliary 
hoist and the shipping department by 
a 7™%-ton unit. These cranes were 
built by the Cleveland Crane & En- 
gineering Co., Wickliffe, O. 


Details of Pickling Solution 


When specifications call for pickled 
or heat-treated strips, the latter are 
transferred to the finishing department 
which occupies a floor space of 40x 
400 feet. This department is equipped 
with a 10-ton Cleveland crane. It 
also is provided with the necessary 
slitting, shearing, oiling, pickling and 





FIG. 5—STORAGE DEPARTMENT IS HOUSED IN THE FINISHING END OF THE HOT-STRIP MILL BUILDING AND THE PICKLING AND ANNEALING 
DEPARTMENTS IN THE BAY TO THE LEFT. FIG. 6—CHARGING END OF THE HEATING FURNACES SHOWING PART OF THE 
PUSHER MECHANISM 


maximum, the rim of the fly wheel 
then revolving at speed of more than 
40 miles per hour, The roller’s pulpit 
is elevated over the approach table 
directly in front of the roughing mill 
as shown in Fig. 3. A graduated 
cylinder which operates in conjunction 
with and indicates the gage between 
the surface rolls, is positioned on top 
of the left housing in piain view of 
the roller. <A dial for indicating the 
gage between the edge rolls is located 
at the side of the same housing as 
shown in Fig. 4. 


Passes Finishing Process 


If a strip is brought to gage on the 
roughing mill, it is delivered to the 
runout-table and there turned over for 
inspection. Any scale adhering to the 
surface is removed. The strip is then 
slid across the transfer tabie by means 
of the chain-type puller and dropped 
on an approach table which delivers 
it straight ahead to the leveler rolls. 
The runout table serving the roughing 
mill, the transfer table and the leveler 
approach-table are driven electrically; 


course, being returned onto the ap- 
proach-table. The rolls are driven by 
a Kramer-type motor which was built 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Upon receiving the finishing pass 
the strip is transferred to the leveler 
approach-table and then fed into the 
leveler rolls. It is next delivered onto 
the 200-foot runout table straight 
ahead, and then either coiled or trans- 
ferred at right ‘angles te a cooling 
bed. The latter, which is 45 x 160 feet, 
is of the chain type. After the strip 
has. cooled somewhat it is transferred 
in the same direction as before across 
the cooling bed and positioned on a 
roller table. This directs the stcel to 
a motor-driven shear where it is cut 
to length and the resultant strips piled 
mechanically. The strips are then 
either placed in stock, loaded into 
railroad cars and shipped as plain hot- 
rolled strips or transferred to the an- 
nealing department for further treat- 
ment. The .shipping track is brought 
into the mill near the eastern side of 
the building as shown in Fig. 5. The 


heat-treating facilities. In _ pickling 
strip-steel whether coiled or flat, it is 
submerged in a bath of dilute sul- 
phuric acid. The pickling vats in- 
stalled at this mill are of the plunger 
type. Steam for heating the pickle 
liquors is generated in a boiler placed 
over the annealing-furnace flue. The 
strips being pickled are kept agitated 
to make it certain that their entire 
surface is covered with the liquor. 
The latter generally consists of a 
2 to 6 per cent solution of sulphuric 
acid depending, of course, upon the 
amount of scale to be removed. 
Following the pickling the strips or 
coils zre rinsed in water in order to 
remove as far as possible any trace 
of acid which otherwise would corrode 
the metal. They are then set on a 
cast-iron base. A cover is placed over 
the material and all joints made prac- 
tically air tight with clay. The box 
is then placed in an annealing furnace, 
the temperature of which is increased 
gradually to the desired degree. The 
temperature is held constant for a 
certain time and then decreased until 
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the proper anneal has been given. 
The boxes are removed from the fur- 
nace and their contents either dipped 
in a slurry of lime or passed through 
a machine which supplies a coat of 
oil. This tends to prevent further 


oxidation of the steel. The annealing 
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furnace has a charging capacity of 
approximately 25 tons and is equipped 
with pyrometers for controlling the 
temperature. These instruments are 
all of the self-recording type and are 
installed in the superintendent’s office. 

The officers of the National Pressed 
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Steel Co. are: R. E. Bebb, president; 
H. M. Naugle, first vice president and 
general manager; F. J. Griffith, sec- 
ond vice president; A. J. Townsend, 
third vice president and works man- 
ager; and K. R. Jenson, secretary and 
treasurer. 


How to Obtain Efficiency in Use of Coal 


URING the past two years a 

great deal has been said on the 

subject of- fuel economy, but 
usually the discussions have been too 
academic and have failed to give 
proper consideration to the impor- 
tance of training boiler plant oper- 
ators. The assumption seems to be 
that a superintendent of a plant need 
but hire an operating crew for the 
boiler house and then post rules in 
a few conspicuous places to insure 
safety and high efficiency. Many 
boiler plants are operated under the 
direction of foremen who once were 
water tenders, and who still are 
water tenders insofar as their knowl- 
edge of their enlarged duties is con- 
cerned. Water tending is done by 
former firemen, and the firemen were 
formerly ash men or flue blowers, 
most of whom were recruited from 
the ranks of laborers. They have 
acquired a certain familiarity with 
stokers, boilers, pipes and valves, but 
they have practically no knowledge 
of methods necessary to save fuel 
-and labor. 

There is no need to discharge such 
men. The remedy is to apply engi- 
neering knowledge in such a system- 
atic way as to enable men of lim- 
ited understanding to obtain maxi- 
mum efficiency from their material 
and equipment. A _ military organ- 
ization is made efficient by training 
individuals in accordance with scien- 
tifically established principles. Re- 
sults would never be accomplished 
by. allowing privates to drill as they 
might. This principle applies in the 
boiler house as well as in the army. 
The operating crews must be trained. 

The best way to increase efficiency 
in the use of fuel is to reduce the 
amount of heat lost. In order that 
greatest amount of heat may be ob- 
tained from the coal it should go to 
the boilers properly prepared, and 
this phase of the subject deserves 
special consideration. In fhe follow- 
ing notes on the preparation of coal 





From a paper presented at a meeting of the Engi- 
of Western Jan. 21, 


BY W. E. SNYDER 


only that used in the western section - 


of Pennsylvania, from Pittsburgh, up- 
per and lower Freeport, upper and 
lower Kittanning and Brookville, mines, 
are referred to. Under normal con- 
ditions at the mines, operators try to 
produce clean coal by penalizing 
miners who load dirty coal and by 
having hand pickers on the cars 
throw out the largest pieces of slate. 
If there is laxity on the part of the 
consumer, owing to a large demand 
for the coal, the result is an increase 
of slate and dirt. Constant inspec- 
tion of the coal by consumers, ac- 
companied by occasional trips of the 
inspector to the mines may serve to 
keep the amount of incombustible 
matter in the coal to a minimum. 


In general, it does not pay to use 
the so-called %-inch screened coal, 
which costs more than the straight 
run of mine. The screen at the mine 
is usually made of narrow steel bars, 
placed from % of an inch to 1 
inch apart and at an angle of about 
45 degrees. The openings between 
the bars become clogged with small 
pieces of coal, the screen then taking 
out only a part of the slack. Coal 
for chain grates and inclined grate 
stokers should be crushed so the 
largest lumps will pass through a 
l-inch ring. The fuel then burns 
uniformly by the time the fire reaches 
the rear of the grate. The best way 
to prepare coal for furnaces of this 
kind at a plant where there are gas 
producers is to pass the ran of mine 
coal through a coarse crusher so that 
the largest lumps are broken into 
cubes 4 or 5 inches square. The 
coal should then be passed over a 
rotating or shaking screen of about 
1 or 1%-inch mesh. The screen- 
ing is done more effectively in this 
way than when the coal is passed 
over an inclined bar screen. The coal 
going through the screen is best 
adapted for boilers, while the coarser 
coal is suitable for gas-producer, loco- 
motive and miscellaneous hand-fired 
furnaces. 


Coal coming from the mines in 
the districts mentioned does not vary 


so much as to results obtained from 
its use as does the coal from the 
same mine when carelessly mined, 
The author made a series of 20 tests, 
each test requiring five 24-hour pe- 
riods, during which a boiler was op- 
erated from its normal rating to 60 
per cent in excess. Coal from 21 
different mines and from five different 
seams in the districts referred to was 
used. The coal was fired by intelli- 
gent firemen, on flat grates, under 
a stirling boiler of 275 horsepower. 
Some of the coal used was from the 
%-inch screen. Notwithstanding the 
differences in the grades, the mines 
and the seams, the efficiency of boiler 
and grate for the entire series of 
tests only varied between 59.6 per 
cent and 63.5 per cent, or a difference 
of 3.9 per cent. This would indicate 
that only 6.5 per cent more of the 
poorest coal would be required than 
if the best were used, all compari- 
sons being made on a dry coal 
basis, and assuming that the most effi- 
cient methods were employed in 
handling the coal. 


Brazil to Grow Trees to 
Make More Steel 


The government of Brazil is plan- 
ning to stimulate the production of 
timber to be used as fuel in develop- 
ing the country’s metallurgical re- 
sources. Although there are 10 coal 
mines at work in Brazil their output 
is insufficient to prevent serious de- 
pletion in timber supplies caused by 
demands of railways and local in- 
dustries for fuel. Proposals have 
been put forward for the planting 
of eucalyptus trees, which, it is 
thought, would yield wood available 
for the steel industry within five 
years. It is estimated that with an 
expenditure of about $1,500,000 an 
area of 60,000 acres could be planted 
with sufficient trees to produce in five 
years enough timber to insure an out- 
put of 150,000 tons of iron ore an- 
nually. In the meantime loans are 
being offered by the government to 
coal companies. 
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Stoker Convertible to Forced Draft 


Six Prerequisites to Successful Application of Farced Draft Principle in Mechanical 
Stoking Considered in Development of a New Machine—Nonsifting Grate 
Surface is One of Several Novel Features 


TTEMPTS by stoker manufac- 
A turers to .apply* forced blast 

to traveling grate and chain- 
grate types of stokers is a recognition 
of the widespread demand on the part 
of power plant designers for a com- 
pletely automatic stoker which can 
be forced to a point of capacity far 
in excess of the limits of natural draft. 
Certain conditions, however, should be 
complied with before such an applica- 
tion be considered commercially 
successful. These may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 


can 


Six Conditions to Comply With 


1, The stoker must allow the fuel 
to remain quiet during the combustion 
period, in order to avoid the forma- 
tion of clinkers that cause disturbance 
of the fuel bed when the ash content 
thereof is in a plastic condition. 

2. To avoid the accumulation of 
refuse in the furnace and consequent 
fouling of the grate surface, it should 
be discharged as formed, so that the 
ash remaining on any unit section of 
the grate surface is that which results 
from the burning of a single unit of 
fuel, 

3. There should be no air spaces 
that are not periodically and com- 
pletely cleaned by virtue of the auto- 
matic operation of the adjacent parts 
resulting in the disengagement of 
clinker. 

4. Inasmuch as the fuel bed does 
not require the same volume or pres- 
sure of air throughout its extent, the 


stoker of the future should be divided 
into compartments in such a. manuer 
that the air pressure and volume in 
each compartment is suited to the re- 
quirements of the fuel passing over 
such compartment. 

5. To avoid the wasteful use of 
steam-driven auxiliaries, the stoker 
should be readily convertible to the 
natural draft type during the low 
load periods. 

6. Parts subjected to the heat and 
fusing action of direct fuel contact 
must be readily replaceable and sub- 
jected to no mechanical stress other 
than its own support and the sup- 
port of its portion of the fuel bed. 

Since he believed thoroughly in the 
foregoing principles, Joseph Harring- 
ton, of the James A. Brady Foundry 
Co., Chicago, has developed a ma- 
chine in which an effort has been 
made to embody these ideas. It is 
illustrated herewith. 

The stoker consists of cast-iron. side 
frames, carrying the driving gear, 
hopper front shaft, and feed gate in 
the usual manner. The side girders 
are formed of structural steel mem- 
bers built like a truss, permitting 
stokers of 20 feet in length to be 

















SHOWN TORTUOUS AIR PASSAGE. FIG. 








2—FORCED 


constructed. Transverse members of 
structuzcal steel support 4 series of 
tracks, on which run semisteel chains, 
which carry and support thé grate sur- 
face and take up the stress and ten- 
sion of the chain. These are pro- 
vided with V-rollers to insure align- 
ment both horizontally and vertically, 
and reduce the power required to drive 
the stoker. Attached to these chains 
is a series of transverse racks or 
beams on which the clips or bars 
forming the grate surface are attached. 


Method of Conversion 


These grate bars are loose enough 
so that they may be slid over the ends 
of the racks readily, which prevents 
the rusting together of adjacent parts. 
The straight under-surface of these 
racks makes possible a practically air- 
tight diaphragm or seal between the 
adjacent compartments. These com- 
partments occupy the entire space be- 
tween the chains, communicating on 
one or both sides to the air duct in 
the boiler side walls, or below the. 
floor of the boiler room. 

A simple form of adjustable damper 
serves to control the air pressure in 
the respective compartments. These 
communicating passages through the 
side walls terminate in a readily re- 
movable door which, when taken off, 
allows free access to the chambers, 
so that the mere closing of the damper 
and the removal of this door serves 
to put the stoker on a natural draft 
basis. A simple reversal of this 





. Is DRAPT STOKER. DRAFT DOORS AND 
NOTE SEPARATION OF GRATE BARS AT LEFT. FIG. 3—DETAIL OF DRAFT DOORS AND VALVES. CLEANING IS 
ACCOMPLISHED THROUGH THESE DOORS 
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process converts it to a forced blast 
stoker. 

One of the features which Mr. 
Harrington has incorporated in this 
mechanical stoker is the nonsifting 
grate surface which may be applied 
if desired. An unusual arrangement of 
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the air passages through the grate 
surface provides a tortuous air pas- 
sage, shown in Fig. 1, having a 
horizontal section which prevents the 
flow of fuel through the grate. There 
are no restrictions to the.free flow 
of air to all parts of the upper grate 
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surface, large areas and low velocities. 
Equal distribution of air is thus as- 
sured with a consequent uniformity 
in the combustion of the fuel. Rates 
of combustion above 75 pounds of 
coal per square foot per hour are 
claimed for the Harrington stoker. 


Recent Progress of Blast-Furnace Lines 


t 


N the introductory part of his 

paper, published in the Feb. 20 

issue of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
J. G. West Jr., enumerated as the four 
most eminent pre-requisites to good blast 
furnace operations the uniformity of raw 
materials, suitable design of apparatus. 
efficient management and operation, 
and perfection of mechanical equip- 
ment. Without detracting in the least 
from the importance ot any other 
of these features, I desire to empha- 
size the necessity of correct design, 
especially of the furnace proper. The 
furnace stack practically being inac- 
cessible for the entire duration of a 
campaign, it is impossible to correct 
faulty design of the same or any part 
therefo until after the campaign has 
come to an end. Since it is a well- 
known fact that deficiencies in this 
respect cannot be overcome even by 
the best of furnace practice the far- 
reaching influence of the furnace 
design on the results accomplished 
during a campaign, which, as a rule, 
extends a number of years, can be 

readily conceived. 

| wish first to mention some ex- 
periences at South Works with differ- 
ent types of wearing plates. Early at- 
tempts at stock line protection, made 
by using large cast-iron segments 
held against the fact of the brick- 
work by anchor bolts fastened to 
the shell were not encouraging. The 
life of these plates was found to be 
rather short, since the cast iron un- 
der the influence of the furnace gases 
would absorb carbon, which caused 
swelling and disintegration. This at- 
tempt was followed by the. installa- 
tion of segmental steel plates similar 
in design to the former. 

These plates gave good service as 
long as the top temperatures re- 
mained uniformly low. However, 
when used under conditions where 
higher top heats could not be avoid- 
ed the steel plates warped badly, 


some of them became unfastened, and 
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a considerable disarrangement of the 
brick work at the stock line was the 
result. Inferior furnace practice bore 
ample proof to the fact that no stock 
line protection whatever was superior 
to protective devices which would not 














Effect of Stock-Line 
Protection 
(Gary by-product coke used) 
Average Coke Tons 
Year 1913 daily perton made on 
Month: tonnage of iron linin 
533,800 
0 ES 469.1 2408 bh odeea 
Sr denk és ae 477.3 2317 
Mar. 490.0 2237 
NR CTS 495.9 2257. .... 
Yn tin Bae white 490.7 2179 woecees 
FUND aivecdes 411.1 2209 639,823 
Furnace banked June 26. 
Resumed operation July 2. 
REE Sat 407. 2365 
Mawes des 495.9 2006 
oc owder 522.5 1890 
SD ATads vasa’ 514.0 1964 
DRT 5s oc oves 528.0 1937 Tret 
eevee sa 500.3 1932 730,313 
retain their original shape, and not 


absolutely secured in their position 
I should like to illustrate this point 
by presenting a few figures concern- 
ing the performance of one of the 
South Chicago furnaces during the 
year 1913, 


Results of Rebuilding Stock Line 

This furnace was equipped at the 
stock line with cast-steel wearing 
plates of the type mentioned, and, as 
shown in the accompanying table per- 
formed rather poorly during the fore- 
part of the year. On June 26, the 
large bell became detached from the 
bell rod on account of a defective 
casting. During the ensuing repairs 
what was left of the stock line pro- 
tection was removed and the brick 


lining of the throat was repaired, 
thereby re-establishing the original 
stock line dimensions. Outside of 


these stock-line repairs no changes 
were made, so that the remarkable 
improvement of practice as experi- 
enced during the following months 
is clearly and exclusively attributable 
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to the rebuilding of the stock line. 
As a result of our experiences with 
wearing plates made of steel as well 
as of gray cast iron we abandoned 
the use of both of these materials, 
and since the year 1912 have installed 
segmental wearing plates embedded 
in the brick work and made of a low- 
silicon, high-sulphur cast iron. This 
material containing a rather large 
part of its total carbon in the com- 
bined form is on account of its hard- 
ness well suited to resist abrasion, 
and at the same time is not subject 
to disintegration under the influence 
of the furnace gases. The results 
obtained with this type of stock line 
protection have been most gratifying 
in every respect. 


Referring to Mr. West’s report on 
the changes of opinion and practice 
regarding the thickness of lining to 
be installed in the inwall section of 
the furnace, a few notes on the 
recent performance of the thin-lined 
furnaces at South Chicago may be 
of interest. One should bear in mind 
that these linings were originally in- 
stalled in competition with such of 50 
to 60 inches in -thickness; also that 
while the latter were built with a large 
amount of experience on hand, the 
early furnace campaigns on thin lin- 
ings had to suffer for many mistakes 
in detail of design. This was espe- 
cially true concerning the chief diffi- 
culty experienced in the beginning, 
that of water leakage, which brought 
a number of furnace campaigns on 
thin linings to a premature end. It 
can be safely said that trouble of 
this nature has been definitely over- 
come, and performances of 
thin linings have fully proved their 
supefiority over the old 60-inch in- 
wall. For example No. 8 furnace at 
South Chicago during its present cam- 
paign had produced on.a 13%-inch 
lining up to May 1 of this year a 
total of 559,173 tons at the rate of 


recent 
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544.4 tons daily and with a coke con- 
sumption of 1901 pounds per ton. 
This record compares favorably with 
that of the other furnaces of the 
South Chicago. group for the same 
period of time. The same may be 
said of No. 5 furnace at South Chi- 
cago, which to May 1 of this year 
produced on a 13%-inch lining 323,- 
260 tons and is expected to more 
than equal the record as established 
now by our No. 8 furnace. 

The lines of Nos. 5 and 8 furnaces 
are shown in the accompanying diagram. 


Water Cooling Above Mantle 


From the performance of these 
furnaces the conclusion must be drawn 
that wherever it is deemed advisable 
to resort to water cooling above the 
mantle it is far to be preferred to 
apply this water uniformly to the 
outside of the furnace shell in con- 
nection with a comparatively thin 
lining, rather than to install water- 
cooled boxes or plates inside of the 
lining and shell, where they are inac- 
cessible, liable to cause trouble 
through leakage which cannot be 
readily discovered, and yet unable to 
exert a cooling effect of the required 
uniformity so as not to cause’ irregu- 
lar wearing of the brick lining. 

However, modern American prac- 
tice on high-blast heats has well es- 
tablished the fact that at least on 
standard grades of iron, water cool- 
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ing above the mantle is not required. 
The zone of the highest temperature 
being confined to its proper dimen- 
sion, that is to the bosh immediately 
above the-tuyere level, no undue wear 
of the brickwork above the mantle 
takes place. 

Referring to Mr. West's remarks 
concerning the enlargement of the 
hearth as inaugurated at the South 
Chicago furnaces, I desire to empha- 
size that this development was un- 
dertaken not in order to enlarge the 
furnace and thereby increase its pro- 
ductive capacity, but for the purpose 
of steepening and lowering the bosh 
with the object of reducing the im- 
peding action offered by the bosh 
to the uniform descent of the stock, 
and thus achieving a greater uniformi- 
ty in the. working of the furnace with 
ensuing better quality of product 
and improved furnace efficiency. To 
what extent these expectations were 
realized may be judged from the per- 
formance of the South Chicago fur- 
naces during the past three years, 
and it can safely be stated that the 
increased production gained at these 
furnaces during this period wzs solely 
the result of smoother furnace oper- 
ation. Mr. West has mentioned that 
larger hearths and steeper boshes 
have enabled operators to maintain 
reasonable furnace practice even un- 
der most adverse conditions of raw 
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materials and operation. We have had 
the opportunity to fully realize this 
at the South Chicago furnaces during 
the past year. I am convinced that 
it is only through the correct devel- 
opment of our furnace lines, the large- 
hearth dimensions and steep boshes, 
that we have been able to operate 
our furnaces during the past 18 
months of most extraordinary irregu- 
larities, with continuous coke changes 
and frequent banking, without getting 
into serious trouble and without grave 
and permanent damage to furnace 
linings and equipment. 


Hearth Size Increased 


These conditions have not as yet 
permitted the full realization of the 
advantages in furnace practice which 
we expect from the most recent de- 
velopment of furnace lines at South 
Works and which has led to a still 
further increase of the size of the 
hearth. Having practically eliminat- 
ed the bosh as a restricting influence 
to the stock movement the next log- 
ical step was to increase the batter 
of the inwall to ease the descent of 
the charges. With a given stock-line 
dimension this required an increase of 
the bosh diameter and in turn, main- 
taining the proven angle and height 
of bosh, brought about a further in- 
crease of the hearth so that the 20- 
foot line of the hearth diameter has 
finally been crossed. 
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Modern Puddling Mill Makes Debut 


New Plant at Ulster Iron Works, Dover, N. J.. Most Important Development in 
Merchant Bar Iron Industry in East in Recent Years—Up-to- 
Date Methods Applied to an Old Process 


iron industry in the eastern 

states has proceeded very 
slowly during the past few decades. 
Few of the plants devoted to this 
product reflect any marked improve- 
ments or extensions. Most of them 
have been in existence for many years 
and the methods and the equipment 
in use have not been affected notice- 
ably by the passing of time. In view 
of this situation, the erection of a 
new and modern puddling mill by the 
Ulster Iron Works, Dover, N. J., 
looms up as the most important recent 
developnient in the progress of this 
industry in the 
East. The com- "loa 
pany will have a : 


Ba, in tnde of the merchant bar 


capacity of from 
80 to 100 tons in 
24 hours, or more 
than double its 
best previous out- 
put when the new 
mill is in opera- 
tion. Its old plant 
has 11 double 
puddling furnaces. 
The new plant 
now contains 11 


complete double puddling furnaces and 
space is provided for a second group of 
11 furnaces for which the brick and 
other materials now are at hand. UlIti- 
mately the puddling capacity of the 
entire works will be 125 to 150 tons 
daily. 

Excepting that they are of unusual- 
ly substantial construction, these fur- 
naces are of the type which for many 
years has been regarded as standard 
They burn bituminous coal under 
forced draft, the castings entering into 
their construction are water or air 


cooled, and each furnace is surmounted 
by a waste heat boiler 


for generating 





steam required in the operation of the 
rolls and pumps, and for the genera- 
tion of electric current. The building 
in which the new furnaces are quar- 
tered is 390x/77 feet, with a 60x 93- 
foot bay where the puddle bars are 
delivered from the rolling mill. The 
building is of steel construction with 
corrugated roof and sides. It is of the 


monitor type to provide adequate 


ventilation. In fact, consideration for 


comfortable working conditions for 
the 


factors 


men was one of the dominating 


determining the design of the 
The puddling furnaces are 
to the build 


which are 


new plant 

located clos« sides of the 
ing, 
open in hot 
weather and the 


rolling of the hot 


iron is done away 
the 


irom vicinity 


of the puddling 


furnace standings 


For rolling the 
puddle balls into 
blooms there is a 
squeezer o! the 
rotary type In 
addition an alli 


Rator squeezer 
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ARRANGEMENT OF PLANT I8 SUCH AS TO PLACE 
SYSTEM FOR HANDLING 


PUDDLING FURNACES AT SIDES 


PUDDLE BALLS 
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has been installed for upsetting the 
blooms. The puddle bars are rolled 
in an 18-inch, 3-high, puddle train. 
This is as far as the process goes 
at the new plant. For further re- 
fining and rolling the puddle bars 
are transferred to the company’s old 
plant. The equipment at the old plant 
includes a 20-inch bar mill, one 16- 
inch and one 12-inch Belgian mills, 
one 10-inch guide mill and an 18-inch 
puddle train. 

Considerable reduction in the cost of 
production has been achieved at the 
new plant through the installation of 
labor saving devices. For delivering 
the puddle balls to the squeezer, the 
old-fashioned hand car has been re- 
placed by monorail system with 
branches to all the furnaces. Blooms 
are transferred automatically from the 
squeezer to the puddle train by a con- 
veyor. Coal, iron ore, pig iron and 
other materials are brought into the 
building and deposited at the various 
standings by two overhead conveyors. 
These also remove ashes and cinder 
from the building. The conveyors run 
on overhead tracks along the sides of 
the buildings, one being equipped with 
a grab bucket and the other with two 
hooks for handling buckets. These 
conveyors may be run out of the build- 
ing onto a crane bridge and in turn 
onto a traverse which commands the 
coal, ore and pig iron storage yard. 
For unloading pig iron from incom- 
ing cars a magnet crane is provided. 

The products of the Ulster Iron 
Works are locomotive stayboit and 
engine bolt iron. Only pig iron of the 
gray forge grade is used and no scrap 
whatever is charged into the puddling 
furnaces. The history of the Ulster 
Iron Works dates back to 1827, when 
the original plant of the company was 
established at Saugerties, Ulster 
county, New York. In 1883 the busi- 
ness was moved to the present loca- 
tion at Dover, N. J. 


Old Process Still Employed 


The ancient and the modern are 
strangely commingled in this new 
plant of the Ulster Iron Works. While 
here are to be found all the devices 
which ingenuity may suggest for the 
saving of time and labor, the actual 
process of making the iron is the 
same as that discovered in 1830 by 
Joseph Hall, and much of the equip- 
ment conforms to old standards, Prac- 
tically the only change developed in 
nearly a century has been to increase 
the size of the furnace, the double 
puddling furnace being the modern 
adaptation of the old pig boiling 
process. 

The furnace is lined externally with 
plates bound together with rods, has 
a stoke hole for firing and a door 
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midway of the hearth. Heavy cast 
iron plates are used for the bottom of 
the furnace, the plates resting on an 
iron frame, permitting the free cir- 
culation of air underneath. Hollow 
cast-iron chills surround the oblong 
working hearth, air or water circulat- 
ing through the chills and cooling the 
lining of the hearth. The sides of the 
hearth are faced with oxide of iron. 

After the oxides are charged into 
the furnace and melted a uniform con- 
dition is brought about by agitation 
accomplished by rabbling and the 
natural ebullition of the bath. The 
pig iron is then drawn into spheres 
and subjected to heavy pressure in 
the squeezer, most of the oxides being 
expelled. The cross-section of the 
squeezed bloom is about 33 square 
inches but is reduced by rolling to 
3% square inches in a puddle bar 
5 x6 inches. 

The officers of the Ulster Iron 
Works are: President, C. R. Mulligan; 
vice president, John Mulligan; secre- 
tary and treasurer, J. D. B. Vreeland. 
The company’s output is marketed by 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. The new 
plant in its entirety was laid out in 
accordance with ideas advanced by 
John Mulligan, working in conjunc- 
tion with the T. W. Price Engineering 
Co., Woolworth building, New York 
City. The latter interest had charge 
of designing a large portion of the 
work, and also the superintendence of 
construction, placing of contracts, etc. 


Book Review 


Bookkeeping and Cost Accounting for 
Factories, by William Kent; cloth; 261 
8x 11 inches; published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., and furnished by 
Tue Iron Trave Review for $4 net. 


Many books have been written on 
the subject of cost accounting, but 
few are as comprehensive as “Book- 
keeping and Cost Accounting for Fac- 
tories”. The author has written the 
book with the idea of giving to the 
student a systematic treatise on cost 
accounting, beginning with the ele- 
mentary principles of double entry 
bookkeeping and leading him through 
factory accounting to cost accounting, 
giving him not only the fundamental 
theory in accordance with the views 
of the ablest modern accountants, but 
also warning him against the time- 
worn fallacies of the older school. 

The first three chapters treat of ele- 
mentary principles, titles and defini- 
tions of accounts, and the evolution 
from the ordinary journal and ledger 
systems into the labor-saving methods 
of separate purchase and sales ledgers, 
column cash books and journals, up 
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to the monthly column ledger, and 
finally to the combined journal-ledger, 
by means of which the troublesome 
trial balance is dispensed with. The 
federal trade commission’s system of 
accounts for retail merchants is then 
discussed, and it is shown how it can 
be improved by the use of the journal- 
ledger. 

Factory accounting is then shown 
to be distinct from commercial book- 
keeping, and the first principle stated 
is that in the general books of a 
manufacturing concern the operations 
of the factory should be treated as if 
they were those of a separate busi- 
ness, belonging to outside parties. 
Factory accounting is then explained 
in detail. 

Cost accounting is taken up next, 
and the author divorces the account- 
ing department from the cost depart- 
ment, having the latter determine 
costs by an independent method. 

Other chapters treat of deprecia- 
tion, inventory valuation, appraisals, 
systems and red tape, daily and 
monthly records, charting of statis- 
tics, cost of idleness, problems and 
difficulties, uses of costs, various 
opinions about costs, classifications, 
symbols, bookkeeping by machinery. 
These, with the introductory chapters 
take up about one-half of the book. 
The remainder is devoted to practi- 
cal cost accounting in various indus- 
tries, including a blast furnace, a steel 
works, foundries, a hardware factory, 
a machine shop, a bakery, a textile 
mill, a woodworking shop, cost and 
price of coal, power plants and print- 
ing shops. The final chapter contains 
examples of reports to stockholders 
of large corporations, numerous blank 
forms in addition to those given ia 
other chapters, and a list of books 
on cost accounting and on sceintific 
management. Throughout, the book 
reflects Dr. Kent's unusual ability and 
long experience in the engineering 
and industrial management fields. 


Moving a mass of structural steel, 
1140 feet long and weighing 13,000,000 
pounds in a period of 25 minutes was 
a feat recently performed by work- 
men of the American Bridge Co,, at 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie bridge 
over the Allegheny river at Hulton, 


Pa. Preparations for moving the 
Structure took two hours and 35 
minutes. The bridge was in place 25 


minutes later. In two more hours, 
the rails had been laid and the bridge 
opened for traffic. 
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Fixing Responsibility for Accidents 


How Courts Determine **Proximate Cause,” the Root of Liability for Personal 
Injuries, is of Special Importance to Manufacturers— 
Contributory Factors Also Explained 


F employers have ever discussed 
[ a: legal liability for accidents 
with lawyers, or have ever been 

in a court room when lawyers were 
discussing the matter before court and 
jury, they have heard the expression 
“proximate cause” used a great deal. 
While it may appear to some to be 
merely a high-sounding legal phrase 
it means a great deal in arriving st 
the actual liability of one for acciden- 
tal injuries and it is especially impor- 
tant to employers to know something 
about it. If they make an exteaded 
study of the subject they soon learn 
to know that proximate cause is the 
very root of liability for injuries. It 
expresses in a word the standing of the 
parties before the law. It is, beyund 
doubt, the most important thing to cor- 
sider in negligence cases, and at once 
the most unsatisfactory and hardest to 
determine. One legal authority state: 
“Perhaps the most common definition 
of proximate cause is the act or omis- 
sion which immediately causes or fails 
to prevent the injury, and without which 
the injury would not have been done.” 
In a certain case it was shown that 
an employe in stepping off an elevator 
slipped and sustained severe injuries. 
It was contended that the proximate 
cause of the injury was the negligence 
of the employer in failing to light the 
premises adequately so that the em- 
ploye could see what he was doing. 
It was shown, however, that the em- 
ploye had used the same elevator in 
the same manner three times a day 
for more than 10 months without in- 
jury. The court held that the insuffi- 
cient lighting was not the proximate 
cause of the injury. So we come to 
the conclusion, and it is well supported 
at law, that the proximate cause need 
not be the sole contributing cause, but 
it must be an efficient cause of the 
injury, else the employer is not liable. 
It is commonly said at law that if 
one is negligent that he should have 
foreseen the reasonable consequences 
of his negligence, and that one commit- 
ting a wrongful act or who is guilty 
of negligence is deemed to be responsi- 
ble for such consequences. If such 
consequence is logically the injury of 
an employe, then the employer will 
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be liable. But all courts do not limit 
recovery to such a narrow basis. Many 
hold that the employer will be liable 
for negligence or wrongful act, whether 
their consequences could have been fore- 
seen or not. In a Wisconsin case, the 
court said: 

“Negligence is not the proximate 
cause of the accident unless under all 
the circumstances the accident might 
have been reasonably foreseen by a 
man of ordinary intelligence and pru- 
dence. It is not enough to prove that 
the accident is the natural consequence 
of the negligence. It is not, however, 
necessary that injury in the precise 
form in which it in fact happened 
should have been foreseen. It is enough 
that it now appears to have been a 
natural and probable consequence.” 

But in a Minnesota case we find the 
court taking this view: “A person 
guilty of negligence should be held re- 
sponsible for all the consequences which 
a prudent and experienced person fully 
acquainted with all the circumstances 
which in fact existed, whether they 
could have been ascertained by rea- 
sonable diligence or not, would at the 
time of the negligent act have thought 
reasonably possible to have followed, 
if they had occurred to his mind.” 

The actual question of liability, then, 
resolves itself into a question of negli- 
gence or want of ordindry care and 
not one of proximate cause. True, 
there must be a proximate cause to 
every injury, but this proximate cause 
must be the negligence or want of 
ordinary care on the part of the em- 
ployer to make him liable. 

The responsibility of an employer for 
an injury to a workman which is 
claimed to have arisen out of negligence 
always hinges upon this point. The 
employer, it should be stated, is liable 
only for the natural and necessary 
causes arising out of negligence. Other 
causes often intervene, enlarging or 
distorting the probable consequences. 
If these intervening causes are suffi- 
cient to stand as the cause of the in- 
jury, then the law considers the neg- 
ligence of the employer as of too re- 
mote an origin to justify a recovery. 

A: legal authority defines a remote 
cause as “one which has so far ex- 
pended itself that its influence in pro- 
ducing the injury is too remote for the 


law’s notice; or a cause which some 
independent force may merely take ad- 
vantage of to accomplish something, 
not the natural or probable effect there- 
of.” 


It has been demonstrated again and 
again that it need not confine itself to a 
human agency. Any cause, whether 
animate or inanimate, accidental or in- 
tentional, may cause the interruption and 
thereby relieve the employer from lia- 
bility. This is particularly noticeable in 
industrial employments where men are 
employed at machines, in foundries, 
mills and manufacturing establishments. 

In a Minnesota case, the defendant 
employer had caused to be piled a large 
number of smoke stacks, boilers and 
other materials near a railroad track. 
A train caught one of the stacks and 
pushed it aléng the track to a stair- 
way leading to a signal tower, careen- 
ing it, and causing the plaintiff 
to jump from the tower, whereby 
he was injured. The action was brought 
against the employer for having the 
material piled in this fashion. On the 
employer’s behalf it was urged that 
if it was negligent to pile the material 
there, it was negligent for the rail- 
road company to operate its trains 
with knowledge of the location of the 
materials and consequent danger, and 
such negligence on the part of the 
latter, being an independerit, efficient 
and wrongful cause, intervening between 
original act and the injury ultimately 
suffered, must be considered the prox- 
imate cause of the injury. 

The court said that while the company 
was negligent in operating its trains 
without removing the obstructions still 
the negligence of the defendant in 
placing them there was the proximate 
cause of the injury, although it would 
not have occurred but for the succeed- 
ing negligence of the railroad com- 
pany. It was simply a case of the 
concurrent negligence of two persons 
combined together for which the in- 
jured man could recover from the one 
guilty of the first wrong, notwithstand- 
ing that the succeeding negligence of 
the other united in producing the in- 
jury. 

In cases where a workman attempts 
to repair machinery and is injured, 
an interesting proposition arises. If he 
receives his injury while so engaged 
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many employers would suppose that 
the proximate cause of the injury was 
the need of the machine for repairs, but 
such is not the case: In Louisiana it 

was pointed out that the causes bringing 
about the break in the machinery are 
only the remote causes and judicially 
are not to be considered as causes. 

In a Maryland case, a number of 
workmen were employed at machines. 


One of them was performing his work 


in a negligent manner and persisted 
in it so that he soon was endangering 
the lives of his fellow workmen. One 
of the other workmen, seeing that he 
was operating his machine in a negli- 
gent manner, attempted to stop him 
and was injured. It was held that the 
proximate cause of the injury was the 
negligence of the fellow servant 

In Illinois it was pointed out that it 
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was well established at law that if 
the injury is alleged to have arisen 
from the breach of some particular 
duty, that no damages can be obtained 
from the employer unless it be shown 
that the proximate cause of the injury 
was the particular negligence com- 
plained of. For instance, if it is claimed 
that the employer has failed to furnish 
a safe place for the workmen to work, 
such negligence will not establish the 
employer’s liability unless it be shown 
that it was the direct, proximate cause 
of the workman's injury. 


When Workman Cannot Recover 


The same is true of all the other 
negligent charges so often lodged 
against employers; namely, failure to 
furnish safe tools and appliances, fail- 
fire to instruct and warn, failure to 
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formulate rules and instructions, etc. 
Unless the breach of the particular duty 
caused the injury, it is not the proxi- 
mate cause thereof. 

The same is true of statutory breach. 
The mere breach of a statute wiil not 
sustain a recovery unless it be the 
proximate cause of the injury. If the 
proximate cause of the injury was the 
contributory negligence of the work- 
man himself, then he cannot recover 
from the employer. This is likewise 
true in the case of negligence of fellow 
servants and those who do not stand 
in a representative capacity of the 
employer. 

The subject is of vast importance 
for it reaches to the very essence of 
personal injury cases and the liability 
of the employer so far as they con- 
cern injured workmen 


Develops Steel Rail for Hard Service 


STEEL rail having an inner 
A cation of fine granular pearl- 

ite was recently patented by 
Roy A. Lewis, William R. Shimer 
and William J. Thomas, a section of 
which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. It is said that rails made 
by this process have great tensile 
strength and a high elastic limit. 

The process of making these rails 
is quite simple, the desired results 
being obtained through heat treat- 
ment. After the rail comes from the 
finishing rolls and the hot saw, it is 
cooled by an air blast to a tempera- 
ture below the critical point. Next 
it is reheated to a temperature rang- 
ing between 1400 and 1500 degrees 
Fahr. Care is exercised to see that 
the rail is heated to a uniform tem- 
perature. Upon removal from the 
reheating furnace, the rail is quickly 
quenched in an oil bath. The object 
of this is to preserve, as much as 
possible, the solid solation of iron 
and carbon. Next the rail is heated 
to above the coalescence point. After 
this it is cooled to between 500 and 
1000 degrees Fahr. and placed in an 
annealing furnace where it is heated 
to between 1000 and 1250 degrees 
Fahr. It is kept in the annealing 
furnace until it is of a uniform tem- 
perature. Then it is withdrawn and 
allowed to cool. 

The completed rail is said to have 
a microstructure of fine, granular 
pearlite and to be practically free 
from ferrite. The free ferrite found 
in the rail is uniformly disseminated, 
it is pointed out. The finished prod- 
uct contains between 0.60 and 0.90 
per cent carbon, 0.50 and 1 per cent 
manganese with sulphur, silicon and 


phosphorus in the amounts generally 
found in steel rails. Rails made by 
this process are said to have a ten- 
sile strength of approximately be- 
tween 115,000 and 155,000 pounds per 
square inch with an elastic limit ap- 
proximately between 70,000 and 95,000 
pounds per square inch. The elonga- 
tion is between 15 and 25 per cent, 
the reduction in area between 30 
and 55 per cent and the hardness, by 
the Brinell test, approximately be- 
tween 225 and 325. 

The following results are said to 
have been found in rails made by 
this process and containing 0.61 per 
cent carbon, 0.68 per cent manganese 
with silicon sulphur and phosphorus 
in the percentages usually found in 
steel rails: 


Treated 
Tensile strength per sq. im., Ib............ 120,000 
Elastic limit per sq. im, tb.............. 80,000 
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SECTION OF STEEL RAIL HAVING AN INNER 
CORE OF FINE GRANULAR PEARLITE 


0.76 per cent manganese with sili- 
con, sulphur and phosphorus in the 
usual percentages gave the following 


results: 
Treated 
Tensile strength, per sq. in., Ib... 138,000 
Elastic limit per sq. ip., Ib......... 88.000 
Elongation, per comt.......6.cssee0ns ; 19.5 
Reduction in area, per cent............4.. 48.8 
ee re Pe eect bemdeee 260 
A specimen of an 80-pound rail 


having 0.61 per cent carbon and 0.68 
per cent manganese was supported 
on anvils spaced 3 feet apart and 
struck with a 2000-pound weight fall- 
ing from a height of 18 feet. This 
rail withstood six blows before it 
broke and the total deflection was 
found to be 8 inches with a total 
elongation of 1.77 inches. The elon- 
gation was in 6 inches taken along 
the exterior of the deflected portion 
of the rail. The fracture was found 
to be fine and fibrous. 

The rail having 0.71 per cent car- 
bon and 0.76 per cent manganese 
was tested in the same manner and 
withstood seven blows without break 
ing. Eurther blows were impossi- 
ble on account of the limitation of 
the testing apparatus. The total de- 
flection was 11 inches with an elon- 
gation of 1.06 inches. The elonga- 
tion was taken from the same place 
in both tests. This rail was after- 
ward broken to inspect the fracture 
which was found to be fine and 
fibrous. 


The vast mineral deposits of Finland, 
which have been known but which have 
never been exploited, are to be thor- 
oughly studied by a company formed at 
Helsingfors for that purpose, according to 
Commerce Reports 
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Democratizing French Engineering 


Demand for Modern Methods in Educating and Training Engineers and Elimination 
of Bureaucratic System Demanded as Result of American Experts’ 
Achievements—Delegation's Visit Arouses Country 


UTUAL appreciation of Amer- 
M ican and French engineering 
skill is expected to be greatly 
advanced by the recent visit to France 
of a delegation of American engineers. 
The main purpose of this visit was to 
help in solving some of this country’s 
greatest problems and show the Frenc 
what Americans have accomplished in 
engineering. Maj. James F. Case, of 
New York, member of the American 
Society of Engineers, was chairman of 
the delegation. The first meetings were 
presided over by Monsieur Millerand, 
former minister of war. Regional meet- 
ings and conferences were held at the 
largest ports, railway terminals and in- 
dustrial and mining centers. 

The members of the delegation were: 
Prof. George P. Swain, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; George 
W. Fuller, of New York; E. Gybbon 
Spillsbury, of New York, former presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers; George W. Tilison, of Chi- 
cago, road expert; Charles T. Mayne, of 
Boston, president of the Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; A. M. Hunt, 
member of the council of national de- 
fense and hydro-electric cxpert; Nelson 
P. Lewis, New York, rcads specialist 
and city planning expert; L. B. Still- 
well, president of the American Institute 
of Consulting Engineers. 

American ways are not French ways, 
and America should remember that this 
in itself is no handicap. Many blunders 
have been made by well-meaning Amer- 
icans, and they have thought the French 
ungrateful in not adopting them, lock, 
stock and barrel. The visit of the 
American delegation of engineering ex- 
perts should put things on a different 
plane and help considerably toward 
Franco-American amity. 


Praise for American Engineers 


Monsieur René Sudre, a French tech- 
nical journalist, recently pronounced a 
striking eulogy of the American metal- 
lurgic and civil engineer. He admitted 
frankly and gladly that Americans have 
the lead. He says: “French equipment 
is miserable, French ports and docks are 
inadequate to the economic need of the 
country, and the inland waterways of 
France, canals and soidisant navigable 
rivers, are only fit to inspire poets.” 


BY FRANCIS MILTOUN 
(Paris Correspondent of The Iron Trade Review) 


This is the pessimistic view, but the 
war has demonstrated that the economic 
outillage of France is not at all in keep- 
ing with the greatness of the nation. 


Mines have remained unexploited, and 
hydraulic power has been allowed to run 
to waste; only French forests among 
the country’s natural resources, have 
been intelligently worked to the limit, 
and even the enterprises for producing 
paper pulp have remained behind those 
of Italy, while that country’s develop- 
ment of water power is far ahead of 
France’s. 

There are French engineers of great 
ability, endowed with mathematical and 
scientific competence rather above than 
below American standards. On the 
other hand, they lack focus with the 
insistent need of the hour. This handi- 
cap may not be due to their instruction, 
their personality or their experience, but 
rather to their conformity to tradition, 
which surrounds all initiative in France 
with a fog of routine and bureaucracy. 
The contact of the French with the 
American war engineers in France who 
have built great docks and piers, ware- 
houses, bridges, railway lines and sew- 
age systems, not forgetting the world’s 
biggest ice plant at Givres and a 20,000- 
bed hospital groups at Mesvres and 
Alleray, have given them “to think,” as 
the French express it. 

All this is having a penetrating effect 
on the French engineers who still com- 
plain that the same opportunities were 
never granted them. In France, they 
favor theory above practice, or rather 
they consider the engineer as a _ the- 
orician; in the United States it is prac- 
tical work, experience and achievement 
that count. The French now admit that 
the ideal engineer would be one who 
possessed the science of the French- 
man and the facility and adaptability of 
the American. 

Metallurgical and electrical engineer- 
ing can not be pursued to its desirable 
end without mathematics, but “such a 
reversal of pedagogic ideas such as we 
see in. America,” says Monsieur Sudre, 
“would scandalize the mandarins of our 
French hierarchy, who still claim for the 
engineer the diplomas and brevets of a 
quasi-classical education.” 

Engineering education in America is 
acquired through a course at the scien- 
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tific or technical school of some univer- 
sity; in France it is acquired in one of 
the purely specialist schools, such as the 
Ecole des Mines, the Arts et Metiers or 
the Ponts et Chausées, the like of which 
are unknown in America. At 21 the 
young American may be placed in some 
important post, whereas in France he 
is still in some drawing office or re- 
ceiving or shipping room or has become 
a public functionary without the least 
practical outdoor or factory experience. 
Beside this we have the Frerch system 
under which the young engineer dreams 
only of entering the Polytechnique, or 
at least the Arts et Metiers as a pis aller, 
in default of being able to rise to the 
former. 

The Polytechnique is purely a military 
school, the Arts et Metiers secular and 
civilian. The attraction and glamor of 
the former has worked perniciously 
against the latter. Whether this will 
continue remains to be seen. It’s the 
old story of the line and the staff, the 
West Pointer against the training camp 
officer, at least not far different, so far 
as psychological relations go. To start 
his engineering education, the ambitious 
young Frenchman must have won laurels 
elsewhere as the result of a grind of 
one, two or three years of analytic 
geometry and other forms of mental 
gymnastics. The intensive cramming 
works a sorry result and empties many 
a cranium rather than fills it. 

At 26 or 27, a Frenchman may be 
ready to leave the Ecole des Mines. or 
the Ponts et Chausées for his debut in 
organized industry with hardly a no- 
tion as to what the interior of a fac- 
tory or the entrance to a mine shaft 
looks like. For five years his American 
brother has been producing, advancing 
and earning a large amount compared 
to French standards. 


Association Urges Reforms 


The Société des Ingénieurs Civils de 
France has advocated during the past 
four years reform for French engineer- 
ing education. After numerous and 
lengthy debates among those officials 
most au courant a report has just been 
issued -bearing the signature of Mon- 
sieur Guillet, the secretary, recommend- 
ing the revision of the program of 
secondary education and the classes of 
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special mathematics, the reform of in- 
struction in the big schools, tending to- 
ward a more practical and_ technical 
instruction, fewer lessons comprising 
abstruse theories, fewer lectures com- 
posed of big words, with an increased 


amount of professorial counsél from 
those who are actually practitioners 
rather than mere class lecturers, and 


above all more of an intimate contact 
between the students and the actual 
workings of modern industries. 

The association demands, in addition, 
the creation of diverse centers of su- 
perior post-graduate instruction on the 
model of the one organization in France 
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already working along these lines, the 
Ecole Superieur de I'Electricité, also the 
creation of industrial and _= scientific 
courses in practical industrialism in con- 
junction with various subsidized fac- 


tories, permitting engineering students 
to benefit from the experiences of their 
predecessors. It also suggests that the 
nation should recruit its future engi- 
neers by means of examinations, rather 
than by influence. This means, too, 
that government jobs in France must 
be paid for on a more liberal scale 


All this is to be worked out on a 
program which shall correspond to the 


end in view rather than demanding a 


Surface Grinder for Tool 


OR surfacing comparatively small 
F accurate parts used in toolroom 
practice, such as dies, punch 
faces, jig and fixture bases, etc., the 
Blanchard Machine Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., recently developed the tool 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. It is said that this machine is 
well adapted for surfacing parts direct- 
ly from rough forgings or castings 
preliminary to laying out operations. 
The bed of the machine is of box 
form, cast in one piece, and is heavily 
webbed to increase its stiffness. The 
column and wheel head are exception- 
ally heavy, giving the rigid support 
to the wheel which is essential both 
for accurate work and for the 
economical use of soft, free cutting 
wheels. The column has a 3-point 
support on the base with convenient 
means for aligning it to bring the 
spindle square with the table. The 
spindle is made from a 0.40 to 0.50 
per cent carbon steel forging. It is 
2% inches in diameter, mounted on 
two large ball bearings taking both 
thrust and radial load. 

The machine is made in two types, 
adapted for direct motor or belt drive. 
The former, which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, has a 10- 
horsepower induction motor, running 
at 1740 revolutions per minute, built 
into the wheel head. A smaller motor 
on the rear of the machine drives the 
chuck and water pump. The two 
motors are wired to start and stop 
together. The control equipment used 
with the direct motor-drive type com- 
prises a hand automatic starter with 
no voltage release and overhead re- 
lays. 

The belt driven machine is similar 
in general design. This type has an 
8 2/8-inch diameter drum pulley on 
the spindle. This pulley and the 4- 
inch double belt which rotates it are 
entirely enclosed. Two ball bearing 


guide pulleys are mounted on uni 
versal brackets on the the 
column, and these pulleys and brackets 


suit either the floor motor, overhead 


rear of 


motor, or countershaft type of belt 
drive. 
The chuck is a steel forging and 


has no joints in the working face. 
Owing to the absence of joints, the 


chuck is waterproof. The face of the 
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specialized knowledge along many lines 
which are not even co-related and which 
the possessor may never have a chance 
to put into practical use 

Instruction, therefore, is to be adapted 
to present necessities, suppressing mathe- 
matic dilettantism and the cramming of 
the memory with despotic theories. Thus 
with the very 


will France come into line 


obvious program which has 


progr Ss 


been made by the sister nations of 


France. 
“The 


methods 


and his 
the 


opinion to this end,” 


American. engineer 


alone can move- 
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necessary 
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Room Work 


brass to insure 
durability The chuck 
rotates flat bearing of large 
diameter and is centered by a central 
The chuck bearings, driving 
and electrical connections 
all enclosed in a casting which 
slides horizontally on the base, and 
is operated hy a rack and pinion. 
This motion is not used for grinding 


chuck is of steel and 


hardness and 


on a 


spindle. 
mechanism, 
are 
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SELF-CONTAINED VERTICAL SPINDLE SURFACE GRINDER FOR TOOLROOM AND OTHER LIGHT WORK 
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but allows the bringing of the chuck 
entirely clear of the wheel for placing 
and removing work. The chuck is 
driven from a horizontal shaft in the 
rear of the machine connecting the 
chuck speed gear box and water 
pump. This shaft in turn is driven 
by belt from the auxiliary motor in 
the case of the direct motor-drive type 
or from one of the guide pulleys for 
the spindle belt in the belted types. 
The chuck speed gear box provides 
four geared speeds, any one of which 
is instantly available but so arranged 
that it is impossible to engage more 
than one speed at a time. Hand and 
power feeds are provided, the latter 
adjustable from 0.0002 to 0.004-inch 
per revolution of the chuck. 

A submerged pump of ample size 
supplies water through separate pip*s 
to the inside of the wheel. The work 
can thus be flooded with water while 
at the same time the water inside the 
wheel is forced by centrifugal action 
under and through the wheel face. 
This absorbs the heat as fast as it is 
generated. The base is used for the 
tank, which catches the water as it 
leaves the chuck. The abrasive and 
metal are deposited in. this tank. A 
slanting end to the base, with a large 
opening closed by a swinging steel 
door, makes cleaning out an easy 
operation. Heavy enameled steel 
guards surround the chuck and wheél 
when grinding, and effectually prevent 
the escape of water or dirt. The 
accompanying iilustration shows the 
machine with these guards closed. The 
guards open and close automatically. 

The control of the machine is cen- 
tralized, all control handles being 
grouped conveniently for the operator. 
All important bearings and gears are 
lubricated by oil baths. The reservoirs 
contain sufficient oil to lubricate for 
a week to 10 days without replenish- 
ing, and are fitted with gages which 
show the oil levels and indicate when 
refilling is needed. 





Find Wolframite Mines on 
Ex-Czar’s Estate 


During the years 1911-12 valuable 
wolframite ore deposits were found in 
the Nertchinsk mining district in the 
province of Transbaikalia, Asiatic 
Russia, which despite their high value 
have been but little worked. The ore 
has been classified, by a_ exploring 
party, as quartz vein, and is found in 
veins passing through granite rocks. 
The deposits are found all through the 
district. 

In the Bakuka mountain district the 
ore beds are found in a wild marshy 
forest on top of the mountain. Little 
work has been done here and at pres- 


ent there are only 35 excavations and 
three shafts, 25 to 30 feet deep. The 
ore found here is in quartz veins 
averaging 15 inches in thickness. In 
some places a_ lateral vein of 
wolframite comes in contact with a 
gray, granular rock, consisting of 
quartz, light mica and feldspar, with 
small grains of gray pyrite and black 
zincblende. 

B. W. Malisheff, Russian mining 
engineer, in December, 1915, was sent 
to examine the beds in this district, 
and from samples obtained by him, it 
has been estimated there is a reserve 
of approximately 12,000 pounds of 
wolframite. These beds are on the 
former czar’s lands, and were dis- 


_ covered by the inhabitants of the vil- 


lage of Kamkoy. In 1915 the mines 
were sequestered and before the revo- 
lution, despite the difficulties of trans- 
portation, the mining of wolfram here 
was estimated at 200 pounds monthly. 


Book Tells of Company’s 
Industrial Relations 


An attractive and well illustrated 
booklet of 71 pages, in which the 
industrial relations of the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
and its employes are fully set forth, 
is being circulated. The booklet was 
published in response to a demand 
for more specific information concern- 
ing the activities and organizations 
fostered by .this company for its em- 
ployes. 

Recreation activities, social activ- 
ities, etc., all promoted by the com- 
pany, are fully described. The medical 
ward and the workmen’s homes, both 
for the colored and white employes, 
are illustrated. The pension system 
followed by this company aims to 
be an ideal one. It provides that 
when an employe has served the 
company for 20 years and has reached 
the age of 70, he shall be retired and 
pensioned. Any employe who has 
served the company 25 years and is 
50 years old, may retire at his own 
request on a pension, or on the 
request of his employing officer, sub- 
ject to the approval of the pension 
board. - 

Any employe who has been in the 
service of the company for 15 years 
or more, and has become totally in- 
capacitated, may be retired and pen- 
sioned, Pensions granted under any 
of the stated conditions, in the dis- 
cretion of the pension board, may be 
continued to dependent relatives for a 
period of one year following the 
death of the pensioner. 

The company does not claim that 
the activities, etc., fostered by it for 
its employes, can be recommended as 
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the perfection of industrial relations, 
but believes it has accomplished many 
good results, among them, the bring- 
ing about of a more sympathetic 
understanding of his obligations by 
the employer; and the creation of a 
more friendly attitude among the 
workmen toward their employer. 


Will Re-establish Plant 
in Palestine 


At an early date, one. American 
manufacturer who has pioneered in the 
Orient plans to re-establish his busi- 
ness. Several years previous to the 
war, Harry Kaplan, 502 Swetland 
building, Cleveland, built a gray iron 
foundry and machine shop in Jaffa, 
the historic seaport of Jerusalem, in 
Palestine. This plant was known as 
the American-Palestine Iron Works. 
For a year after hostilities started, 
this plant was operated on a re- 
stricted basis, but at the end of that 
period the Turkish occupation forced 
Mr. Kaplan to become a _ refugee. 
Later, when the British took Jaffa, 
they found that the Turks had not 
destroyed the shop, and that it was 
available for necessary machine and 
ordnance repair and munition work. 
The plant now has been returned to 
its owners and Mr. Kaplan plans to 
leave shortly to make needed repairs 
and additions preparatory to resuming 
operations. 

The plant was built primarily to 
furnish repairs for machinery which 
was imported: Slow communicatio 
facilities make it imperative that ex- 
porters who wish to enter this por- 
tion of the world’s market shall be 
able to furnish replacement parts. 
Keeping a large stock of spare parts 
on hand is impractical, so that a uni- 
versal metal-working shop must be 
supplied to care for this need. 

Mr. Kaplan found American ex- 
porters slow to take advantage of the 
market which awaited them prior to 
the war. In some cases they availed 
themselves of established German 
agencies with the result that German 
made machinery was pushed at the 
expense of that made in America. 
British machinery manufacturers were 
more appreciative and previous to the 
war had established a foothold in the 
Orient. The factory at Jaffa, in addi- 
tion to its general repair work en- 
gaged in the manufacture of presses 
and olive oil machinery, flour mills 
and pumps. It is the present inten- 
tion of the management to buy addi- 
tional machinery and equipment for 
both the fcundry and machine shop 
and to arrange connections, if possible, 
with American exporters for the sale 
of pig iron and other raw materials. 
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CATERPILLAR MOUNTING FOR 7-INCH NAVAL 
weighing 30.000 pounds. 
ith breech block closed. 


GUN 
The gun is here 


shown in traveling position, limbered and 


Heavy Naval Gun is Given Field Mounting 


RDNANCE design calls into play 
O an amount of study covefifig 

purely business and engineering 
problems which is not readily apparent 
to the layman. Yet nothing about the 
subject cannot be readily understood, 
for as in every other branch of con- 
struction, definite underlying principles 
direct design and when examined are 
found to vary but little from practice 
in the industries of peace. In this ar- 
ticle will be described the design and 
construction of an entirely new type 
of field mount for a 7-inch heavy gun. 
An attempt will be made ‘to show the 
reasons leading to the development of 
the material and how these reasons 
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were evydlyéed from a careful study of 
existing | conditions. 

Ships of the Connecticut class when 
built were..provided with a secondary 
battery of 7-inch, 45-caliber guns. They 
were mounted on pedestal mounts locat- 
ed between the main decks. When the 
war with Germany began, battleships 
of this ¢lass were assigned to convoy 
; e} this meant they had to be ready 
at-and defeat any submarine 
might appear. For offensive pur- 
poses against’ the submarine a light, 
quick and hard-hitting gun is needed, 
therefore it was decided that the arma- 
ment of these battleships could be im- 
proved by withdrawing the 7-inch guns 





which 


and substituting 5-inch 5l-caliber guns 


Early in 1918 this change was approved 


and as the ships came in, 5-inch guns 
were substituted for the 7-inch guns, 
leaving the latter available for field 
mounting. 

The 7-inch guns may be described 
as follows: The gun with breech mech 
anism weighs 28,700 pounds or about 
14 tons. It is 45 calibers or about 


26 feet long and gives a 153-pound 
shell a muzzle velocity of 2800 feet 
second. At a range of 14,000 yards the 
shell 1250 
feet per second and will penetrate sev- 
of armor plate. It has a 


24,000 yards. 


per 


has a remaining velocity of 


eral inches 


maximum range of 








Breech block is shown open. Gun is elevated by means of 
Caterpillar 
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GUN UNLIMREWED. AND PREPARED FOR ACTION 
rack and pinion. 
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Counter recoil system is enclosed in triple 


handwheel engaging 
construction is similar to standard tractor design. 
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When considering the best way to 
use these guns in the war, the navy 
bureau of ordnance first planned to 
mount them on railway cars but while 
these designs were heing completed, 
word was received from abroad that 
better use of this gun could be made 
if a suitable field mounting were de- 
veloped. Work on the design of a 
mobile field mounting for the 7-inch 
gun was started immediately on March 
15, 1918. 

The designers were confronted with 
a problem which can be outlined as 
follows: A mobile mounting was de- 
sired for a 7-inch gun weighing 30,000 
pounds, which would allow the gun to 
be ‘transported as a unit and always 
ready for action. This gun was the 
heaviest and hardest hitting gun for 
which a mobile field mounting had ever 
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a tendency to roll back on firing, and 
the weight of a large wheeled mount 
makes accurate aiming difficult. 

Believing a wheeled mount imprac- 
tical for the 7-inch gun, the idea of 
utilizing the principles of the caterpil- 
lar belt for transporting the mount 
was suggested. It was proposed to 
make a steel frame with rollers carry- 
ing a link belt presenting a large flat 
surface to the ground. Sufficient 
strength could be given to the construc- 
tion of the tractor belt so that it would 
withstand the stresses brought to bear, 
and preliminary calculations showed that 
a ground contact area of 28 square 
feet would be obtained, giving a bear- 
ing pressure of about 18 pounds per 
square inch. 

Preliminary designs were submitted 
within a fortnight calling for a mount, 














MUZZLE ELEVATED TO GIVE RANGE 
At a maximum elevation of 40 degrees the gun will hurl the projectile 24,000 yards 


been designed and the batteries were 
needed in France before the close of 
the year 1918. 

An examination of available field ar- 
tillery designs showed that a wheeled 
mount for the 7-inch gun was not prac- 
ticable. Assuming a 6-foot wheel with 
an arc of 25 degrees in contact with 
the ground, the total bearing surface 
to carry the load of 70,000 pounds, 
which includes the weight of the mount, 
would be about 6 square feet, giving 
a ground pressure of about 12,000 pounds 
per square foot or 88 pounds per square 
inch. This weight was prohibitive, for 
the carriage in moving over a road 
would probably ruin the roadbed, and 
further upon leaving the road and 
attempting to move over soft ground, 
would probably soon become hopelessly 
mired. Another doubtful point was 
whether or not a wheeled mount of 
the ordinary type would prove satisfac- 
tory on firing. as wheeled mounts have 


the features of which were caterpillar 
belt wheels, a structural steel carriage 
and a gun slide equipped with hydraulic 
recoil and pneumatic counter recoil sys- 
tems, allowing a recoil of 32 inches 
which reduced the trunnion pressure from 
195,000 pounds, in the original navy 
mount, to 120,000 pounds.. With imme- 
diate approval given by the chief of 
naval operations, the designs were pro- 
nounced complete on May 25 and were 
submitted to bidders. On June 18 the 
contract was awarded to the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, which 
agreed to undertake the manufacture 
and delivery of 20 mounts by Oct. -18, 
1918. Material began to afrive at the 
Baldwin works within a few days. 
The construction of the caterpillar 
wheels can best be shown by the accom- 
panying illustrations. The wheel con- 
sists of an endless belt of cast-steel 
links, connected: by’ hardened “pins, each 
link carrying a corrugated forged steel 
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plate which makes contact with the 
ground, When horizontal the plates 
overlap so that a continuous surface is 
presented. Detachable grousers are pro- 
vided to prevent the tread from slip- 
ping when the mount encounters soft 
ground. 


Roller Bearings Provided 


The track links run over two large 
sprocket wheels and 11 truck and idler 
wheels as shown, the shafts on which 
these wheels turn being supported by 
a steel beam of special design. The 
sprocket wheels carry but little of the 
load except when the gun is descending 
a grade or when the brake is applied 
to the. mount. . For smooth running 
and reliability, roller bearings are pro- 
vided in the truck and idler rollers. 
The ends of the bearing housings are 
closed by steel plates to prevent the 
entfance of dirt and sand when the 
caterpillar is hauled through mud, sand 
and soft earth. ; 

A brake is provided to permit the 
control of the mount when descending 
hillg and also to lock the caterpillar in 
position when the gun is set up for 
firing. The brake consists of a toggle 
joint operating on the rim of the sprock- 
et wheel, the tension applied being con- 
trolled by an adjustable spring. This 
brake, although exceedingly simple, has 
been very satisfactory in controlling 
the heavy mount on steep grades and 
in. checking any tendency to move on 
firing. 

The. axle is a steel forging 9 inches 
in diameter with a 5-inch central hole. 
It is supported in the wheel by a hub 
bracket, which. in turn is carried by 
the structure of the girder on which the 
sprocket and truck wheels are mount- 
ed. This bracket is held by oscillating 
bearings and is spring supported so 
that the caterpillar may adjust itself 
to any wumevenness in the road when 
the gun is in action. The springs are 
taken up by holding down screws when 
the gun is placed in firing position, in 
order that the mount may keep steady 
on the point of aim while firing. 


Standard Shapes Used 


The carriage which supports the gun 
is a structural steel framework built 
up of standard steel shapes. It con- 
sists essentially of two side girders 
cross braced at each end to form a 
single unit with a control well, into 
which the gun recoils. To permit ac- 
curate aim, a traversing gear is pro- 
vided at the rear end of the gun car- 
riage. A cast steel plate which rests 
on the ground is built into the struc- 
tural work at the rear end of the trail 
and is held to the trail by clips. A 
worm shaft operated by ratchet wrenches 
shifts the trail with reference to the 
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plate and enables the gun to be trained 
accurately. 

Recoil and counter recoil mechanisms 
are attached to the gun slide, operating 
through pistons attached to the yoke. 
Consisting of a simple hydraulic 
brake, the recoil system absorbs the 
energy of recoil through a distance of 
32 inches by forcing a mixture of water 
and glycerine through small orifices of 
gradually decreasing diameter in the 
head of a piston operating in the cylin- 
der. 


The function of the counter recoil 
system is the return of the gun to 
the firing position. Finding it impos- 
sible to use the French design with all 
the parts in one cylinder, a new system 
had to be devised using the pneumatic 
principles but adapting it to American 
methods of manufacture. The  re- 
sult is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The counter re- 
coil system, located on top of the gun 
has been changed from a single cylin- 
der to a combination of three cylinders 
connected at the lower end by a cast 
bronze head. 


For the elevating gear, a simple com- 
bination of a handwheel, worm gear and 
rack and pinion has been found to work 
out satisfactory. Fitted to a bracket 
attached to the gun carriage is the 
sighting arrangement consisting of a 
panoramic sight of standard design. 

The first two mounts, com- 
plete and ready to fire, were shipped 
from the Baldwin works on Sept. 26, 
just 100 days from the date of the 
contract, and arrived at Washington 
navy yard on Sept. 30. The bu- 
reau had provided as part of the bat- 
tery equipment, 120-horsepower gasoline 
tractors for hauling the guns. With the 
tractors hitched to the mounts, the guns 
were pulled up and down hill, over 
rough ground and along hillsides. They 
proved themselves able to negotiate any 
ground over which the tractor itself 
was able to operate. 

In the proof firing every expectation 
of the designers was fulfilled. The 
range of the gun, when firing at its 
maximum elevation of 40 degrees was 
24,000 yards as predicted. The cater- 
pillar tread, locked firmly in position 
by the brake, was almost as steady as 
a concrete foundation and the gun re- 
mained directed on the point of aim 
through continued firing. Dispatch of 
men and material for France could 
have started as early as Oct. 15, but 
due to a delay in selecting the port of 
debarkation, the shipment was held up 
until the armistice. Had these 7-inch 
traetor mounts been placed in service, 
they would have undoubtedly given re- 
sults equal to that obtained from the 
navy’s 14-inch railway batteries, 
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Advocates Chicago Base 


President MacMurray of Western Association of Rolled Steel Consumers 
Sets Forth Claims for Pittsburgh Price Level ° 


an equal standing with Pitts- 

burgh in the matter of rolled 
steel prices are gaining impetus and 
the Western Association of Rolled 
Steel Consumers is pushing vigorous 
efforts to that end. Recently the Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Association of Chi- 
cago listened to a presentation of the 
subject by James E. Mac Murray, 
chairman of the association, who is 
president of the Acme Steel Goods 
Co., and adopted resolutions placing 
itself on record as favorable to a Chi- 
cago base. : 


Mr. Mac Murray said in part: 


“The object for which the West- 
ern Association of Rolled Steel Con- 
sumers was formed was for the pur- 
pose of obtaining as low prices for 
steel products in Chicago as are made 
in Pittsburgh. 

“Unfortunately for Chicago, about 
40 years ago a little, short, square 
Scotchman began making steel in 
Pittsburgh, when he ought to have 
begun making steel in Chicago. So 
far as I am able to ascertain this is 
the sole reason for the present prac- 
tice of making Pittsburgh the steel 
basing point for prices on steel prod- 
ucts. At the present time the only 
argument for the maintenance of such 
a a as pricing all steel products 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh is that it has here- 
tofore been done. 

“This argument. was rudely shat- 
tered by the price fixing committee 
of the war industries board, who, 
when they first fixed their prices on 
steel products included the great in- 
dustries—plates, shapes, sheets and 
bars, f.o.b. both Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago. This ruling stood through the 
war until in July, 1918, when no one 
was looking, Chicago was omitted 
from the price table. The tonnage 
included in these four great divisions 
of the rolled steel product is equal 
to 53 per cert of the total product 
of rolled steel. 

“The manufacture of rolled steel 
has not moved west with quite as 
great rapidity as the mining of ore. 
Between the years 1914-1917, Pennsyl- 
vania, which includes all of the Pitts- 
burgh district and all of the great 
Bethlehem and eastern Pennsylvania 
district, increased its output of rolled 
steel 65 per cent. During the same 
three years the great iron producing 
state of Ohio increased its output 
of rolled steel products 75 per cent. 
Illinois, the first great western pro- 
ducer of rolled steel, increased its 
output 90 per cent and Indiana in- 
creased its output 100 per cent in 
three years. We believe these per- 
centages will be kept up for industrial 
reasons, and if so, Chicago will be 
the center, not only on the produc- 
tion of iron ore, but of the finished 
product. 

“In 1917, the total output of rolled 
steel and iron for the United States 
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was 33,000,000 tons. Of this total 
output, Pennsylvania, which includes 
both the Pittsburgh district and all 
the Bethlehem and eastern Pennsy!l- 
vania district produced 45 per cent. 
Ohio produced 18 per cent; Chicago 
district 20 per cent and the remain- 
ing 17 per cent was produced in Col- 
orado, Alabama, New York and New 
England. This shows beyond ques- 
tion that Chicago is no small producer 
of finished and semifinished steel and 
that it is growing in its capacity and 
output at a very rapid rate; also that 
there are only two steel centers, viz.: 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, the Pittsburgh 
district producing 63 per cent and the 
Chicago district 20 per cent. The 
other 10 per cent is scattered in 10 
states. Again the great central mar- 
ket is here in Chicago. 

“The controlling feature in the steel 
industry, like every other, is that of 
cost. Judge Gary is probably the best 
informed man on the details of steel 
production in the United States, if not 
in the world. He made a speech be- 
fore the chamber of commerce of the 
city of Duluth about June 20, 1918, 
in which he said: 

“*Why did the Steel Corp. build a 
plant on a sandy desert along the 
southern shores of Lake Michigan? 
Because of a love for Indiana? Oh, 
no, none of us have any particular 
interest in that state. It was purely 
a business proposition. We would 
much rather have spent the money 
expended in Gary right here in Du- 
luth. Our friends are here. But the 
proposition would have been a fail- 
ure from a business point of view. 
There, fuel was easily obtainable, as 
were other things which are necessary 
to the making of steel. There was a 
market. For the manufacture of pig 
iron Duluth is well situated, perhaps 
nearly as well as almost any other 
city. But Birmingham can mannufac- 
ture pig iron $3.05 more cheaply per 
ton than can Duluth. As to steel 
products, Duluth is behind Gary by 
38 per cent, Pittsburgh by 13 per cent.’ 

“Now to sum up, we expect to 
have Chicago re-established as a bas 
ing point for steel products for the 


following reasons: First, it is in the 
center of the great consuming terri- 
tory; second, steel can be produced 


here as cheap, and it would seem 
considerably cheaper than in the 
Pittsburgh district, or anywhere else: 
third, it is the second largest pro- 
ducing district in the United States 
today, covering one-fifth of the ‘total, 
and the only large producer of prac- 
tically the entire line outside of the 
Pittsburgh district: fourth, we do not 
believe it is a fair practice for a 
steel company owning equally large 
and efficient mills in the Pittsburgh 
district and in the Chicago district, 
conceding that their costs of pro- 
duction are equal, to charge their 
customers who consume ahd manu- 
facture in the Pittsbureh district 
$5.40 per ton less than they charee 
their consuming customers in the 
same lines of business in the Chicago 
district.” 
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Employment Service Guesses Again 


Cleveland Figure on Unemployment Takes Sudden Drop from 75,000 to 60,000 
in Bureau's Report Following The Jron Trade Review's Expose of Pad- 
ding—Estimate for Entire Country Now Lower 


ASHINGTON, March ll— 
W Unusual significance is at- 
tached to the report of the 


employment service for the week end- 
ing March 8 showing that unemploy- 
ment in the Cleveland district dropped 
from 75,000 for the week previous to 
60,000. The report says that unem- 
ployment in the country dropped from 
367,000 to 357,000. The difference in 
the Cleveland figures is 15,000, while 
for the whole country it is only 10,000, 
so that, barring the Cleveland district, 
the increased unemployment is repre- 
sented as 5000. 

The report is accepted as showing one 
of two things. It either denotes that, 
following the expose by Tue Iron TravE 
Review, proving that the Cleveland 
figures were padded, the figures have 
been checked up and revised somewhat, 
or that there has been a falling off 
in unemployment, despite the alarming 
reports and forecasts of the employ- 
ment service, which, incidentally, are 
in direct conflict with the attitude of 
other branches of the department of 
labor, as well as of other executive 
departments of the government. 

In view of the fact that this report, 
as far as the Cleveland district is 
concerned, may actually indicate the 
absorption of some of the unemployed, 
this might be taken to show that in- 
dustries in that district are becoming 
more active. While the report gives 
a better showing for the Cleveland 
district it still is contended that the 


figure of 60,000 unemployed is an over- 
estimate, or another “guess,” as the 
first was admitted to be. 


Efforts to continue the service the 
remainder of the fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1919, are being made by Di- 
rector General J. B. Densmore. With 
this purpose in view he has conferred 
with his father-in-law, Secretary of 
Labor Wilson, and as a result is said 
to have assured employes of the serv- 
ice that he had every hope of obtain- 
ing funds with which to continue the 
bureau during the term mentioned. 
Unless he does secure these funds the 
buread Will have to cease operations 
at the end of the current month be- 
cause of the failure of the passage by 
congress of the deficiency bill, appro- 
priating $1,800,000, which would have 
permitted the service to continue 
through June. No chance exists for 
keeping the bureau in operation after 
the end of the present fiscal year be- 
cause congress refused to appropriate 
the $10,000,000 necessary to continue 
it another year. 

It is not known what funds Mr. 
Densmore expects to get to allow the 
service to operate through June of the 
present year. Apparently, Secretary 
Wilson has encouraged him to believe 
that finances will be secured for this 
purpose. Some of the money may be 
obtained from the President’s war 
fund and some from the army and 
navy appropriations. This has been 
indicated by the fact that Col. Arthur 


Woods, of New York, has been named 
aide to Secretary of War Baker to 
place discharged soldiers in employ- 
ment and it has been suggested that 
the employment service will be used 
extensively as the medium to attain 
this object. 

Closing of the employment service 
will affect more than 550 men and 
women clerks employed in Washing- 
ton. More than 5000 others are en- 
gaged in field work for the service 
throughout the country. Besides this, 
more than 780 established employment 
agencies in various parts of the coun- 
try and 48 state headquarters will have 
to close their doors. 

The war labor board of the depart- 
ment of labor also wil! be affected 
seriously by reason of its failure to get 
funds from congress. It, was to have 
received an immediate appropriation 
of $366,000. The board’s continuance 
now is a matter of a short time only. 
It employs about 100 men and women 
clerks in Washington. 

The immigration branch of the de- 
partment of labor will be affected only 
slightly, although a special appropria- 
tion for its disposal failed to pass. 
The executive division of the depart- 
ment of labor will not be affected. 
Aside from the loss of special appro- 
priations for the census bureau, the 
lighthouse service, the coast and 
geodetic survey, and the bureau of 
fisheries, the department of commerce 
are not affected greatly. 


Idleness Overdrawn, Says Reserve Board 


ASHINGTON, March 11.— 
W The federal reserve board's 

review of business and in- 
dustrial conditions during February 
declares “there has probably thus far 
been over-anxiety and exaggeration 
with respect” to unemployment. Since 
the signing of the armistice, the re- 
port says, labor and employment con- 
ditions have been regarded in _ this 
country as constituting the fundamen- 
tal problem of business readjustment 
and also the reintroduction of normal 
prices. The board’s views on unem- 
ployment are gathered from reports 
of its agents in 12 federal reserve 
districts. Its criticism of the unem- 
ployment figures reflects on the week- 


ly summaries of the United States 
employment service. 


“From several of the manufactur- 
ing districts of the federal reserve 
system it is reported that labor con- 
ditions are far from satisfactory and 
that there is considerable unemploy- 
ment, but it is also noted that the con- 
dition does not seem to have grown 
worse during February,” says the re- 
view. “The process of absorbing un- 
employed labor is certainly proceed- 
ing with some degree of success. 
There has been a tendency to pro- 
vide labor for a greater number of 
persons by eliminating overtime or 
establishing short time. The con- 
nection between wages, prices and 
costs is well recognized, and it is 
the view of manufacturers in general 
that wages should not go down faster 
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than prices. Such revisions as are 
occurring, therefore, are frequently 
parallel, wages and prices receding 
in like measure. The opposition of 
labor to any reduction in wages is 
very general and extremely positive, 
but in some cases it is accompanied 
by the modifying statement that cuts 
in .wages must not go -further than 
changes in costs of living.” 


Gets French Contract 


A contract has just been awarded 
to the Treadwell Engineering Co., 
Easton, Pa., for a 34-inch two-high 
reversing blooming mill, roller tables, 
manipulator and shears, complete, by 
the Automobile Berliet, Usines Venis- 
sieux, Rhone, France. ; 
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ASHINGTON, March l1— 
W Procedure to be followed in 
making adjustment of con- 
tracts is outlined in detail in supply 
circular No. 19, just issued by the 
purchase, storage and traffic division 
of the war department. The circular 
consists of a communication of the 
assistant secretary of war, as presi- 
dent of the war department claims 
boards. Topics covered concern pay- 
ments under cost-plus contracts, pay- 
ments under termination clauses, 
partial payments, subcontractors, in- 
terpretation of supply circular No. 111, 
and adjustment of contracts not 
properly executed in the manner pre- 
scribed by law, the latter being fully 
explained in supply circular No. 17. 
The communication is addressed to 
the bureau and local claims boards en- 
gaged in the adjustment of contracts. 
The circular points out* that at the re- 
cent conference in Washington of 
representatives of all claims boards 
engaged in the adjustment of con- 
tracts it was considered of vital in- 
terest to the public that the adjust- 
ment should proceed with expedition 
and that working capital tied up under 
the contracts should be returned to 
industry as speedily as possible. To 
this end it is directed that claims 
boards give careful attention to the 
matters set forth in the circular. 
Dealing with the subject of pay- 
ments under the cost-plus contracts, 
where work has been reduced by the 
direction of the department, it is 
stated that all proper items of ex- 
pense to contractors, such as pay- 
ment by them-.to subcontractors in 
settlement of subcontracts properly 
entered into by them under their con- 
tracts, can and should be vouchered 
as items of cost and their payment 
proceeded with as in the case of any 
other proper item of cost under such 
contracts without awaiting any settle- 
ment contract. 


With regard to payments under 
termination clauses, the following in- 
structions are given: 


“Where a _ contract contains a 
termination clause which provides for 
the reduction of production and the 
method of payment to the contractor 
for disbursements made and work 
done in preparing to perform the un- 
completed portion of such contracts, 
and the contractor is willing to waive 
any right to proceed further with pro- 
duction under such contract, it will 


frequently greatly expedite the mak- 
ing of payments under such contracts 
for the bureau, upon such waiver by 
the contractor, to give the notification 
of termination required by the con- 
tract and to proceed to make the pay- 
ments to the contractor by the method 
and in the manner prescribed for in 
the termination clause. Where this is 
done there is no occasion for awaiting 
a final determination as to the total 
amount of the payments which will 
be due to the contractor under the 
operation of the termination clause; 
instead payments for raw material, 
payments for commitments to in- 
dividual subcontractors, etc., may be 
made as rapidly as items are de- 
termined in the same manner that 
payments for the delivery of com- 
pleted articles are made.” 

The circular then presents a suit- 
able form for such waiver and notice 
of termination. Taking up the sub- 
ject of parti2l payments, the circular 
says that the provision heretofore 
made for a partial payment of 75 per 
cent of the amount ascertained by the 
department to be due on any claim of 
the contractor or any item of the 
claim of the contractor has not been 
used to any important degree. In 
order to meet certain objections to 
this plan, which have been raised by 
claims boards and contractors, it is 
stated, claims boards are authorized 
to make use in proper cases of the 
following method to expedite the set- 
tlement of such clements of outstand- 
ing contracts as can be advantageously 
settled in advance of the complete 
termination of the contract. In 
numerous cases, it is explained, con- 
tractors are in agreement with the 
claims boards as to the basis of 
settlement, but a final disposition of 
certain of its elements cannot be made 
without investigation, which may take 
a considerable time. 


Desire Quick Settlement 


On the other hand, the circular says, 
certain elements can be determined 
and an immediate settlement made to 
the advantage of the government. This 
is held to be particularly true as to 
claims of prime contractors based on 
liability to subcontractors and as to 
material acquired by them in the 
proper performance of the contract. 
In such cases claims boards are.au- 
thorized to enter into a supplemental 
contract substantially along the lines 
of what is known as form 1. This 
supplemental contract in effect pro- 
vides for the reduction of production 


_ Contract Adjustment Rules Issued 


Local Claims Boards Instructed in Procedure by Purchase, Storage and Traffic Division 
of War Department—Government Wants Adjustments Made Quickly— 
Mode of Settlement of Informal Contracts Provided 


and a method of payment of the 
contractor for expenditures. made, 
obligations incurred and work done 
with respect to the uncompleted por- 
tion of his contract. When such a 
supplemental agreement has _ been 
made, such items as have at that time 
been determined can immediately be 
vouchered and paid and all other items 
as rapidly as they can be determined 
may be vouchered and paid in a 
manner similar to payments under a 
termination clause as described. 

With reference to subcontractors, it 
is pointed out that where a prime 
contractor has under negotiation a 
settlement of a claim of a subcon- 
tractor which forms an item in the 
principal adjustment, it is highly im- 
portant that the claims boards should 
in every way facilitate a speedy ad- 
justment of such claim. It is stated 
that the basis outlined in supply cir- 
cular No. 111 can often be used to 
advantage in such adjustment, but 
large discretion necessarily is reposed 
in the local claims boards as to the 
method which is appropriate in the 
particular case. While it is not pos- 
sible to lay down from Washington 
any definite instructions as to the 
method to be used, it is declared to be 
clear that a contractor should upon 
request be informed promptly by the 
local board as to what method it re- 
gards as appropriate in a particular 
case, and what basis of settlement it 
will approve. 

The circular then presents form 1 
dealing with the reduction of perform- 
ance and the manner of payments for 
expenditures made, obligations  in- 
curred and work done with relation 
to the uncompleted portion of the 
contract, itemizing the various allow- 
ances that will be granted to the 
producer. Form B, relating to settle- 
ment for raw materials, component 
parts and articles in process on differ- 
ences then is presented. It provides 
for certain reimbursement by the gov- 
ernment on account of these items, 
to which the United States would take 
title, or, as an alternative, to have 
the government set a fair value on 
them, allow the contractor to retain 
the title and make the necessary de- 
duction from the contract. 

The circular closes with an interpre- 
tation of supply circular No. 111, as 
follows: 


“At a meeting of the war depart- 
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ment claims board held Feb. 19, 1919, 
the following resolution was adopted: 
‘Resolved: That the following in- 
structions be transmitted by the spe- 
cial members of this board to the re- 
spective bureaus for their information, 
future guidance and action.’ 

“It has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the war department claims 
board that some diversity of interpre- 
tation and action exists in the various 
bureaus as to the principles to be ap- 
plied in the adjustment of contracts 
under supply circular No. 111, where 
contracts are not being adjusted under 
the provisions of a termination clause. 

“The principle of adjustment which 
is intended to be applied by supply 
circular 111 is that insofar as the 
contractor has properly made ex- 
penditures and incurred obligations in 
the performance of his contract which 
because of the suspension have not 
resulted in a finished product, the ad- 
justment offered by the department 
should, in general, provide for reim- 
bursement to the contractor of such 
expenditures properly incurred, with 
a reasonable remuneration for the use 
of the capital and services of the con- 
tractor in that part of his perform- 
ance under the contract which does 
not result in finished products. Under 
supply circular 111 the contractor is 
thus compensated with respect to ma- 
terial in process by making a proper 
allowance up to 10 per cent on cost of 
articles in process under paragraph 
five. To fairly compensate him for 
his investment properly made in raw 
material not in process he should be 
allowed, in addition to the cost plus 
inward handling charges plus such 
proportion of overhead as is directly 
applicable, compensation for use of his 
capital tied up in such material at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum, or if 
the capital is borrowed at the rate of 
interest which he pays for it, where 
the board has satished itself that such 
compensation is not included in the 
claim as carrying charges or otherwise 
and has not been taken into con- 
sideration in fixing the percentage of 
allowance under supply circular 111, 
paragraph five. 


“It is recognized, however, that the 
negotiating boards may find excep- 
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tiénal cases where services have been 
rendered and capital used in the 
preparation for or performance of the 
contract, and the method outlined 
above will not result in just compen- 
sation. Attention is invited to the 
fact that in such event the contractor 
may claim additional compensation 
under the second pa aph of sub- 
section five, paragraph three, of supply 
circular 111, and when so claimed just 
and reasonable compensation should 
be allowed by the board: Great care, 
however, must be exercised in making 
such allowances to see that there is 
no duplication of remuneration to the 
contractor and particular attention 
must be directed to such allowances 
and the basis upon which they are 
made in the papers submitted to the 
reviewing boards.” 


Informal Contract Settlement 


Circular No. 17, which covers the 
procedute adopted by the war depart- 
ment claims board to be followed in 
the settlement of informal contracts 
recently validated by act of congress, 
calls attention to the fact “that the 
act does not authorize the execution 
of contracts which have not been 
heretofore properly executed. The 
bureaus shall not execute contracts 
with respect to agreements covered 
by the act, but shall proceed in the 
manner hereafter provided.” Claims 
presented under this act will be classi- 
fied as follows: 


Class A.—Claims based on agree- 
ments made by an officer or agent act- 
ing under the authority, direction or 
instruction of the secretary of war, 
and the nature, terms and conditions 
of which have been reduced to con- 
tract form or are otherwise established 
by written evidence. 


Class B.—Claims based on all other 
agreements covered by the provisions 
of Section 1 of said act. 

These claims must be filed before 
June 30, 1919. A claims are to be 


presented in quadruplicate to the 
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claims board on a form provided for 
of the bureau in which the alleged 
agreement was made and éach copy 
is to be duly executed and verified. 


It is provided that “Each bureau 


claims board upon the proper pre- 
sentation of any claim is directed to 
examine into and determine the facts 
as to the nature, terms and condi- 
tions of the alleged agreement re- 
ferred to in the statement of claim. 
If it find that an eement within the 
provisions of Section 1 of said act 
was entered into, it will make a cer- 
tificate in the form hereto attached. 
Such certificate shall not be exe- 
cuted except when it is attached to 
(1) an agreement heretofore reduced 
to contract form, or (2) a purchase 
order heretofore signed, or (3) a 
procurement order or notice of award 
heretofore signed which sets forth all 
the terms and conditions of the agree- 
ment, or (4) a document to be pre- 
pared under the supervision of such 
bureau claims board fully setting forth 
the nature, terms and conditions of 
the agreement, and which may be in 
the form of such contract or order 
as should in due course have been 
formulated to cover the agreement.” 


Class B claims are to be presented 
in sextuplicate by the form provid- 
ed to the board of contract adjust- 
ment, Munitions building, Washington. 
The adjustment of these claims will 
follow the procedure provided for 
class A claims as far as it is ap- 
plicable, “but those claims which are 
based upon alleged agreements en- 
tered. into with an officer or agent 
acting under the authority, direction 
or instruction of the secretary of war 
shall be kept separate and given num- 
bers of a different series from those 
entered into by an officer or agent 
acting under the authority, direction 
or instruction of the President; and the 
forms of award used by the board of 
contract adjustment shall provide for 
signature by that board and approval 
by the war department claims board.” 


Federal Iron and Steel Census Issued 


ASHINGTON, March 1l1.— 
The census bureau of the 
department of commerce has 


issued a statistical report showing the 
steel tonnage in the hands of con- 
sumers in the United States on Sept. 
1, 1918, together with the consumption 
of steel in the first half of last year 
and the estimated requirements for 
the last half. The report enumerates 
the tonnages according to main 
products and also according to 16 
main classes of consumption, with the 


‘quantity and percentage of each prod- 


uct going into government contracts 
and the proportion of government 
commitments under each class of con- 


sumption. The statistics are viewed 
here as making an interesting con- 
tribution to the record of the per- 
formance of the steel and allied in- 
dustries during the war. They were 
compiled for the war industries board 
at its request last August when efforts 
were renewed to conserve every avail- 
able pound of steel. 

Based on returns from 10,522 estab- 
lishments, which, it is pointed out, 
does not mean the number of indi- 
vidual plants, the report shows 8,622,- 
109 net tons of semifinished and 
finished iron and steel products were 
in stocks of consumers on Sept. 1, a 
sufficient quantity, it. is estimated, to 


meet requirements for three and a 
quarter months. In addition, the 
consumers also had on hand on that 
date 1,873,988 tons, net, of scrap iron 
and steel. At no place in the statis- 
tical tables, however, is reference 
made, or are figures shown, giving the 
quantity of pig iron on hand, pro- 
duced or required. The war industries 
board used Tue Iron Trape Review's 
and other monthly pig iron produc- 
tion reports, including its own weekly 
summaries received from the blast 
furnaces, in keeping in touch with pig 
iron situation. 

Consumption of iron and steel prod- 
ucts in the first half of 1918 aggre- 
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gated. 14,546,862 tons, of which 6,992,- 
124 tons were used for the government. 
Requirements for the last half of the 
year totaled 17,143,205, it being esti- 
mated the government commitments 
would absorb 9,930,775 tons. The 
statistics combine the consumption of 
the first six months with the require- 
ments for the last half year and 
designate the total, 31,950,067 tons, “as 
representing the year’s consumption.” 
Of this tonnage, 17,077,292 tons were 
for government contracts, the amount. 
being approximately 54 per cent of 
the “year’s consumption.” The term 
“government contracts” includes allied 
government orders and subcontracts 
on both government and allied com- 
mitments but excludes steel going 
into other manufactured products 
eventually bought by the governments. 

Of the steel on hand at the end of 
August, the steel mills held 43.6 per 
cent, or 3,747,216 tons, according to 
the tables. The report explains the 
classifying of the mills as consumers 
because “of the specified classes of 
products in further processes of manu- 
facture.” The railroads held the sec- 
ond largest stocks, their aggregate 
tonnage being 940,312 tons, or 10.9 
per cent. The shipyards, with 451,816 
tons on hand, possessed only 5.3 per 
cent of the total. Jobbers and ware- 
houses held 542,355 tons, or 63 per 
cent. Other consumers and the pro- 
portion of the total amount held by 
each were as follows: War depart- 
mert, 101,533 tons, 1.2 per cent; agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers, 305,- 
409 tons, 3.6 per cent; motor vehicle 
manufacturers, 288,819 tons, 3.4 per 
cent; manufacturers of bolts, nuts, 
rivets, nails, etc., 189,950 tons, 2.2 per 
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cent; electrical machinery builders, 
116,873 tons, 1.4 per cent; manufac- 
turers of engines, pumps, etc., and 
boilers and tanks, 217,926 tons, 2.5 
per cent; machine tool builders, 69,044 
tons, 0.8 per cent; tools and hardware 
manufacturers, 132,880 tons, 1.5 per 
cent; machinery manufacturers other 
than the foregoing, 193,739 tons, 2.2 
per cent; munitions and ordnance 
manufacturers, 120,606 tons, 14 per 
cent; fabricators of structural material, 
315,224 tons, 3.7 per cent; miscellaneous 
consumers, 855,345 tons, 10 per cent. 

During the first six months of last 
year consumption of iron and steel 
along the lines similar to the purposes 
for which stocks were held, was as 
follows with the quantities noted for 
government contracts: Steel plants, 
8,226,013 tons with 4,544,023 tons for 
government; railroads, 838,462 tons, 
none for government; shipyards, 529,- 
106 tons with 496,243 for government; 
war department, 17,713 tons, all for 
government; agriculturai 
makers, 417,393 tons with 30,295 for 
government; motor vehicle builders, 
673,707 tons, 142,094 fo. government; 
bolts, muts, rivets, etc., 325,295 tons, 
165,049 for government; electrical ma- 
chinery, 120,450 tons, 62,858 for gov- 
ernment; engines, pumps, etc., 444,320 
tons, 250,612 for government, machine 
tools, 79,443 tons, 49,380 for govern- 
ment; tools and hardware, 180,939 
tons, 72,812 for government; other 
machinery, 344,465 tons, 184,230 for 
government; munitions and ordnance, 
154,536 tons, 128,601 for government; 
fabricators, 789,528 tons, 481,131 for 
government; miscellaneous, 1,405,493 
tons, 367,083 for government. 

Space prevents the statement of 


implement , 
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stocks on hand, production and re- 
quirements of each of the steel prod- 
ucts listed for each class of consumers 
as shown in the report, but the ton- 
nages after the following list of prod- 
ucts in their order show the aggregate 
respectively for stocks, consumption 
and production: 

Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, 1,692,- 
879 tons, 4,942,888 tons, 5,203,234 tons; 
projectile steel, 381,000, 662,752, 1,023,- 
394; sheet bars and tin plate bars, 
190,317, 629,102, 747,474; skelp, flue, 
etc., 179,317, 321,586, 453,116; wire rods, 
118,398, 427,733, 516,708; plates, 788,227, 
1,145,467, 1,711,994; sheets, 724,839, 
882,843, 921,431; merchant bars and 
shapes under 3 inches, 1,213,714, 1- 
757,735, 2,002,352; reinforced concrete 
bars, 85,952, 30,433, 42,869; long angle 
splice bars, 17,956, 40,423, 45,174; struc- 
tural shapes, 581,328, 932,752, 1,257,446; 
seamless tubes, 78,228, 91,769, 113,123; 
tubular products other than scamless 
tubes, 440,333, 200,534, 235,184; rails, 
715,905, 619,695, 668,407; rail joints, 
fastenings, etc., 181,334, 91,258, 97,787; 
tin plate, 301,950, 418,193, 471,302; 
barbed wire, 10,201, 31,409, 71,073; wire 
rope, 24,695, 14,881, 13,095; other wire 
products, 296,839, 473,666, 515,801; 
hoops, bands and cotton ties, 91,912, 
146,995, 165,214; tool steel, 61,586, 44,- 
089, 48,694: all other finished, rolled 
and drawn iron and steel, 412,137, 640,- 
659, 623,838; scrap, 1,873,988, 4,453,030, 
5,248,687. 

The war department as a consumer 
is confined solely to the use of stee! 
in arsenals. The war department 
figures include one navy yard as it 
was the only navy plant making a 
report, which accounts for the fact 
no navy tonnages are shown. 


Price of Railroad Castings Reduced 


ASHINGTON, March 11.— 
W Prices for bolster, side frame 
and domestic car steel cast- 
ings recommended by the American Iron 
and Steel institute to the war industries 
board and in effect the last quarter of 
1918 were reduced 4 per cent at the 
conference held recently in the office of 
Robert S. Brookings, who until March 1 
was chairman of the price-fixing com- 
mittee of the war industries board. The 
reduction applies only to these castings 
for the 100,000 freight cars ordered by 
the railroad administration last May and 
to the side frames for 1300 of the 2030 
locomotives ordered for the lines under 
government control. The reduction rep- 
resents a saving of approximately 
$1,000,000 to the railroads which are to 
pay for the new equipment. 
The institute’s schedules, compiled 


under authority of the war industries 


board, are to apply on maintenance or- 
ders. and as far as other contracts are 
concerned the prices to be stipulated are 
subject to the usual negotiations in 
trade. The journal box .and coupler 
castings prices were reviewed but not 
changed and the brakebeam and miscel- 
laneous malleable iron prices were not 
discussed. The revised quotations are 
gross sales prices. 

The application of the revised prices 
to the side frames for only 1300 loco- 
motives is due to the fact that the spe- 
cialties for these engines, being built 
by the American Locomotive Co., were 
ordered direct by the railroad adminis- 
tration while the locomotives being built 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works and 
the Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., are 
taking specialties ordered by the build- 
ers. The cars on order for the admin- 
istration are of 40, 50, 55 and 70-ton 


capacity, according to design and type. 
The price schedules, revised as show: 
in the following table, do not specify 
the 55-ton type, but the prices for the 
57%-ton type apply to the 55-ton car: 


BOLSTERS (BODY OR TRUCK) 
200 and over, per car 


Quoted Reduce - 

Capacity car price tion price 
Geel. 65.4 ceoaeduwse o $87.50 $3.50 $84.00 
PPE we eticestcdes coe 99.50 3.98 95.52 
PX wind ees > gvuse s 108.50 4.34 104.16 
DES peeves tdeu o6 118.50 4.74 113.76 
SED beccesevecde 130.00 5.20 124.80 
DE °Ebhdeh deme Gndee 165.50 6.62 158.88 


TRUCK SIDE FRAMES 
Freight Cars and Locomotive Tenders 

Capacity 400 and over, per car 

car, Quoted price Reduction Revised price 

ton At Pt Ae Pt A‘ Pt 
30 $118.50 $124.50 $4.74 $4.98 $113.76 $119.52 
40 129.50 185.50 5.18 5.42 124.32 130.08 
50 139.50 151.50 5.58 6.06 123.92 145.44 
57% 154.50 166.50 G18 6.66 148.32 150.84 
62% 170.00 181.00 6.80 17.24 168.20 173.76 
70 175.50 201.50 7.02 8.06 168.48 193.44 
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Will Broaden F oreign Trade Data 


Commodity Classification Committee Completes Tentative Draft of Revised Export 
and Imports Lists and Asks Criticism and Suggestions—Iron and 
Steel and Machinery Classifications Changed Extensively 


ASHINGTON, March 11.— 
W The commodity classification 

committee, named in No- 
vember, 1918, to revise the import and 
export lists for the various foreign 
commerce summaries issued by the 
bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, has completed a tentative draft 
of the new classifications and has 
asked that they be fully considered 
and discussed in the trades prepara- 
tory to completion of the final sched- 
ules. The iron and steel and ma- 
chinery classifications have been 
radically changed from the present 
form and the new draft is submitted 
here in order to facilitate the dis- 
cussion and compilation of the final 
summary. Criticisms and suggestions 
are invited and are to be sent to 
G. B. Roorbach, chairman of the 
classification committee, United States 
shipping board, room 714 Munsey 
building, Washington. Mr. Roorbach 
has issued a statement with the sched- 
ules which is as follows: 


“The war as well as the growth of 
our foreign trade has made evident 
the need of more detailed and better 
arranged statistics of imports and: ex- 
ports both from the point of view of 
the government and of private busi- 
ness men. In accordance with this 
purpose, a new classification of com- 
merce commodities is now being made 
by a committee composed ‘of repre- 
sentatives from the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce, the census of 
manufacturers, the treasury, the ship- 
ping board, the tariff commission and 
the war trade board. This committee 
is making every effort to work out a 
classification that will enhance the 
value of our trade statistics and that 
will give as much detail as is possible 
under the practical limitations of pub- 
lication. To this end, the advice of 
the trade is being sought, in order to 
insure a practical and serviceable list 
of commodities to be reported in the 
monthly and annual summaries of our 
foreign trade, as issued by the depart- 
ment of commerce. 

“Although the classification is made 
primarily for statistics of imports and 
exports, it is expected that it may 
used as far as possible in other sta- 
tistical studies, such as the statistics 
of domestic production as made by 
the census of manufactures. 

“The proposed classification is based 
upon a decimal system which should 
greatly facilitate the collection and 
tabulation of the statistics by the use 
of mechanical tabulating machines, 
and also give el ity to the classifi. 


cation, allowing additions or elimina- 
tions of items as trade conditions 
change. 

“The subdivision in the classification 


is carried to five figures. Individual 
commodities may either be listed in a 
‘four figure’ class or in a ‘five figure’ 
class depending on their relative im- 
portance, or as to whether the item is 
wanted only for our import trade 
returns. Space is provided in the 
classification so that commodities can 
be transferred from the five to the 
four figure classification or vice versa 
as trade warrants, without interfering 
with the comparability of the statistics 
from year to year. A commodity 
given a ‘five figure’ classification will 
appear only in the table of ‘imports 
for consumption,’ as published by the 
bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce. The details for the ‘five figure’ 
headings will not be asked for ex- 
ports. The ‘four figure’ items will be 


*given for imports as well as for ex- 


ports, except where the imports are 
insignificant.” 


The proposed classification for lead- 
ing direct iron and steel products is 
as follows: 


60-61 IRON AND STEEL; ORES, CRUDE, SEMI- 
FINISHED, AND MANUFACTURES OF, EXCEPT 
MACHINES AND VEHICLES. 

600 IRON ORE. 


6001 Iron ore, crude, hematite, magnetite and 
carbonate. (For ferro-manganese ore, ferro- 
chrome ore, ete., see under manganese, 
chromium, ete., 62 and 63.) 

6009 Iron ore n. e. &. 

60091 Calcined, roasted or treated ores. 
600092 Pyrite sinter. 


601 PIG IRON AND SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 


6010 Pig iron used for iron content 

60100 Pig, nes. (free) (This includes 
basic pig, bessemer pig (0.04 per 
cent or more phosphorus), low phos- 
phorus pig (below 0.04 per cent), 
foundry pig (high silica), malleable 
iron pig, forge or mill pig, kent- 
ledge, and all other pig, n.e.s, used 
for iron content). 

60101 Ferro-silicon. 
(For other iron alloy pig see under 


6011 Serap iron and steel (free). 


602 STEEL; CRUDE AND SEMI-FINISHED (IN- 
CLUDES INGOTS, BLOOMS, BILLETS, SLABS, 
SHEET BARS AND TIN PLATE BAR). 


6021 Bessemer and open hearth. 
60211 Not containing alloys (free) 
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60311 Bessemer or open hearth, not con- 
taining alloys. 
60312 Bessemer or open hearth, containing 


alloys. 
60313 Crucible, with or without alloys. 
60314 Electric, with or without alloys. 


6032 Iron bars, including iron merchant bars of 
all kinds, 

60321 Bar iron. 

60322 Muck bars. 

60323 Bars of rolled or hammered iron 
and round iron in coils or rods. 

60329 Iron - bars n.e.s. 

6033 Rods, iron or steel. 

60331 Wire rods (rivet, screw, fence, nail, 
and other iron or steel wire rods 
including flat rods, up to 6 inches 
ready to be drawn or rolled into 
wire). 

60332 Cold rolled, cold drawn, cold ham- 
mered or polished. 

60333 Rolled 


604 IRON AND STEEL; PLATES AND SHEETS, 
SKELP AND STRIPS—BLACK, GALVANIZED 
OR TINNED. 


6041 Iron and steel sheets—black or common. 


6042 Galvanized iron or steel sheets, plain or 
corrugated. 

6043 Tin plate, terne plate and taggers tin. 
(For manufactures of tin plate, see 617). 

6044 Skelp. 

6045 Cotton ties. 

6049 Hoops, bands and strips of iron or steel, 


g2 


a8 


6OS STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL, AND 
PRESSED, SHEARED OR STAMPED SHAPES, 
N.E.S. 


6053 Ship and tank plates, punched and shaped. 
6054 Metal lath. 
6058 Pressed, sheared or stamped shapes, not 
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advanced in manufacture beyond pressing, 
ete. 

60581 Bessemer or open hearth steel. 

60582 Crucible, electric or alloy steel. 


606 RAILS AND OTHER RAILROAD IRON OR 
STEEL. 


607 TUBULAR PRODUCTS AND FITTINGS. 


6071 Seamless tubes. 

6072 Wrought iron or steel pipes and tubes— 
black—(Lapwelded, butt welded, seamed or 
joined). 

6073 Wrought iron or steel pipes and tubes, 
galvanized. 

6074 Casings and tubes for oil wells and other 
drilled wells. (Includes casing, drive pipe, 
tubing lined pipe, boring tubes, etc.) 

6075 Boiler tubes. 

6076 Wrought iron or steel pipe or tube fittings 
—threaded. 

6077 Cast iron pipe and fittings. 

6079 Tubes, pipes, or fittings, n.e.s. 


608 WIRE AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


6081 Barbed wire. 
6082 Galvanized wire. 
60821 For fencing. 
60829 Galvanized, n.e.s. 
6085 Wire, n.e.s. 
60851 Round iron or steel, black. 
60852 Baling. 
60859 All wire n.s.p.f. 
6086 Wire fencing—galvanized. 


60891 Wire cloth and screen. 

60892 Woven wire bed springs. 

60893 Heddles or healds. 

60894 Wire insulated with rubber, cotton, 
silk or other fabric. 

60897 All wire products, n.s.p.f. 

(For wire nails and staples see 613, for hooks and 

eyes see 699.) 


609 CASTINGS AND FORGINGS, N.ES. 


6091 Gray iron castings, n.e.s. 
6092 Malleable iron castings, n.e.s. 
6093 Steel castings, nz.e.s. 
(This includes hammer molds, gun barrel 


6094 Iron castings, n.e.s. 


610 STOVES AND FURNACES (EXCEPT ELECTRIC) 


6101 Coal, coke, and wood burning stoves (heat- 
ing). 

6102 Coal, coke and wood burning stoves and 
ranges (cooking). . 


he i all taal 
ee 
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6108 Gas stoves, ranges and water heaters. 

6104 Oi] and gasoline stoves for cooking and 
heating. 

6105 Furnaces, warm air. 

6106 Boilers, heating. 

6107 Radiators. ~ 

6109 Stoves and furnaces (except electric) n.e.s. 

61091 Stoves and furnaces n.s.p.f. 

61092 Furnaces, welded, cylindrical and 
tubes or flues made from plate 
metal, and corrugated, ribbed or 
otherwise reinforced against collaps- 
ing pressure. . 

(For electric stoves see 78, Electrical apparatus) 
611 STEEL FURNITURE, FILING DEVICES, SAFES 
AND SIMILAR OFFICE AND STORE FURNISH- 


INGS. 
6111 Office and store furniture. 
6112 School and church furniture. 
6118 Filing cases. 
6114 Lockers and shelving. 
6115 Safes. 
6119 Metal furniture, n.e.s. 
612 ENAMELED, GALVANIZED AND TIN WARE. 


6121 Tin ware—table, kitchen, and hospital. 
6122 Tin cans, 

6123 Galvanized hollow or kitchen ware. 

6124 Bath tubs, enameled. 

6125 Lavatories and sinks, enameled. 

6129 Enamel ware, table kitchen and hospital, 

D.e.8. 

613 NAILS, SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS, WASHERS, ETC. 
6131 Nails and spikes, wire plain or galvanized. 
6132 Nails, horse shoe. 

6134 Nails, all other including tacks. 

61341 Nails and spikes, cut (not including 
R. R. spikes). 

61342 Tacks, brads and sprigs, cut. 

61343 All other except railroad material, 
605. 

6135 Staples, wire. 

6136 Wood screws. 

6137 Machine screws. 

6139 Bolts, nuts, rivets and washers (except 
railroad). 

61391 Bolts with or without threads or 
nuts, or bolt blanks, of iron or 
steel, 

61392 Nuts and nut blanks and washers. 

61393 Nutslocks, spiral and lock washers. 

61394 Rivets, studs and steel points, and 
rivets and studs for automobile tires. 


614 CUTLERY AND NEEDLES. 


6140 Needles. 

61400 Crochet and tape needles, knitting 
needles, bedkins, and all other 
needles, n.s.p.f. 

61401 Hand sewing and darning. 

61402 Shoe machine. 

61403 Knitting or sewing machine. 

61404 Latch needles. 

61405 Needle cases, furnished with assort- 
ments of needles. 

6141 Knives, pen or pocket, clasp, pruning, bud- 
ding; erasers, manicure, ete., having other 
than fixed blades and parts of. 

61411 Finished, value up to $1 per doz. 

61412 Finished, value more than $1 per 


doz. 

61418 Assembled, not finished, not exceed- 
ing $1 per doz. 

61414 Axsembled, not finished, more than 
$1 per doz. 


61415 Parts of, not exceeding $1 per doz. 

61416 Parts of, more than $1 per doz. 
6142 Razors—-straight blade. 

61421 Finished, value up to $1 per doz. 

61422 Finished, value more than $1 per 

doz. 

61423 Parts of, value up to $1 per doz. 

61424 Parts of, value more than $1 per doz. 
6143 Razors—Safety. 

61481 Finished, value up to $1 per doz. 

61432 Finished, value more than $1 per doz. 

61433 Parts of, value up to $1 per doz. 

61484 Parts of, value more than $1 per doz. 
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6144 Scissors and shears. 

6145 Table and kitchen cutlery and steels (in- 
cludes table, carving, cooks’, kitchen, bread, 
butter, vegetable, fruit, cheese knives, forks 
and steels). 

61451 Without handles. 
61452 With handles. 
(For plated ware, see 68, silver ware.) 
6149 Cutlery, n.e.s. (includes butchers’ (hunters’, 


riers’, palette, artists’; shee knives, and 
swords ) . 

61491 Without handles. 

‘61492 With handles. 

61493 Swords, side arms and blades. 


615 TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS (EXCEPT MACHIN- 
ERY); AGRICULTURAL. 

6151 Forks; pitch, spading and other. 

6152 Hoes and rakes. 

6153 Post and well augers, 

6154 Scythes, sickles and cradles. 

6155 Shovels and spades. 

6156 Picks and mattocks. 

6157 Pruning shears. 

6158 Agricultural tools, n.e.s. 

(For power agricultural machinery see 73, agricultural 
machinery. ) 

616-617 TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS; WOOD WORK- 
ING, METAL WORKING, CONSTRUCTORS’ AND 
SIMILAR TOOLS, W.ES. (NOT INCLUDING 
MACHINE TOOLS AND KNIVES). 

6161 Axes. 

6162 Augers and bits. 

6163 Blacksmith’s tools and railroad tools, n.e.s. 
61631 Tongs, hammers, sledges, truck, 

wedges, crowbars. 
61632 Anvils. 

6164 Drills and reamers. 

6165 Files and rasps, including blanks. 

6166 Hammers, hatchets, and adzes. 

6167 Nippers and pliers of all kinds. 

6168 Saws. 

61681 Circular saws. 

61682 Cross-cut saws. 

61683 Mill saws. 

61684 Pit and drag saws 

61685 Steel band saws. 

61686 Hand, back and other saws, n.s.p.f. 

6169 Wrenches. 

6171 Measuring tools (including bevels, calipers 
and dividus, rules, squares, gages, speed 
indicators, test indicators). 

6179 Tools, n.e.s. (except knives, 6149) (in- 
cludes all tools, n.e.s. carpenters’, ma- 
chinists’, stone cutters’, plumbers’, tinners’, 
bakers’, cobblers’, except knives which are 
classified under cutlery 6149). 


Forgers Plan Meeting 


Pittsburgh, March 11.—The _ sixth 
annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Drop Forgers’ association will be 
held in Pittsburgh, June 19, 20 and 
21, and plans for the convention 
steadily are taking shape. No official 
hotel headquarters will be engaged but 
the Chamber of Commerce auditorium 
has been secured for the meetings. 
The program has been completed and 
includes the following subjects: “Elec- 
tric Welding as Applied to the Forg- 
ing Industry”; “Testing of Materials”; 
“Powdered Coal Developed in the 
Forging Field”; “Sand Blast Versus 
Pickling”; “Heat Treating Problems 
that Originate in the Forge Shop”; 
“Forge Shop Profits”; “The Die Fac- 
tor in Selling Forgings”; “Low Pres- 
sure Exhausts Steam Turbines”; “The 
Bonus System in the Entire Forge 


Shop.” 
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Canada Optimistic on Foreign Trade | 


France Now in Market for $40,000,000 Worth of Machine Tools—India Wants 800,000 
Tons of Rails and Fastenings, While Belgium, Roumania, Siberia and 
Other Countries Are Getting Ready to Purchase Heavily 


ORONTO, Ont., March 10.—Cana- 
| dian iron and steel manufactur- 
ers have every reason for op- 
timism in regard to expansion of their 
industry. The outlook for trade for 
Canada in France, Belgium and certain 
balkan countries is discussed in a com- 
munication just received from Lloyd 
Harris, chairman of the Canadian trade 
mission in London, by the Canadian 
board of trade in Ottawa. 

Mr. Harris recently visited Belgium 
and conferred with government offi- 
cials and members of the international 
supply committee. He reiterates the 
statement that France and Belgium 
will endeavor to rebuild their crippled 
industries as rapidly as possible, sup- 
ply their own requirements and keep 
the money within their own borders. 
He sees good prospects for trade dur- 
ing the next year for material and 
machinery needed in the rebuilding of 
industrial plants. 

Belgium requires railway material, 
agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery for industries. The Hudson 
Bay Co., Montreal, has been practical- 
ly appointed to represent the Belgian 
government for the purchase of rail- 
way materia! and supplies. 


France Needs Machine Tools 


France has just entered the market 
for $40,000,000 worth of machine tools, 
for a like amount of agricultural ma- 
chinery and for large supplies of cop- 
per and other minerals and raw mate- 
rials. .Contracts have just been con- 
cluded by which Canada will furnish 
credits of $25,000,000 to be spent in 
the purchase of important supplies in 
the dominion. As it is nét expected 
that trade of this nature will be of 
long duration with France, it will be 
necessary for Canadian manufacturers 
to jump into this market immediately 
and make the most of it dufing the 
present year. 

Roumania has likewise been fur- 
nished with credits to the amount of 
$25,000,000 for the purchase of mate- 
rials in Canada. Roumania now 
wishes to. discuss contracts for rail- 
way rolling stock and equipment and 
agricultural implements for which 
there is a big demand in that country. 
Siberia and eastern Russia will pro- 
vide an extensive market for gasoline 
tractors and farm implements, while 


(Special Correspondence) 


the Amur province of Siberia will re- 
quire large supplies of agricultural 
plows, cutters, disc harrows, seeders, 
mowers, rakes, binders, threshing 
machinery during 1919, including 
machines, straw cutters, as well as 
parts for the above machines. 

Within the borders of the dominion 
there is a market which has never 
been surpassed in the history of the 
country. There is sufficient business 
offering to keep the iron and steel 
manufacturers operating to capacity 
for two or three years. Included in 
the estimates of the Canadian govern- 
ment for the year 1919 is an item of 
$35,000,000 for steel rails, rolling stock 
and other railway equipment, more 
than $20,000,000 for extensions on the 
Canadian national railroad system and 
upwards of $10,000,000 for railroad 
betterments. In addition to these 
orders a number of contracts on for- 
eign account have been placed and a 
number of others are assured. 

The Canadian trade commission in 
Ottawa has received a cablegram from 
the Canadian minister in London 
stating that India is in the market for 
800,000 tons of rails with angles, bolts, 
spikes, etc., for delivery in 1919, 1920, 
1921. The department of trade and 
commerce, Ottawa, has received im- 
quiries from South Africa for agricul- 
tural and dairy machinery, ammuni- 
tion, bakers’ supplies, butchers’ sup- 
plies, bolts, box hooks, hardware, iron 
and steel, machines, nuts, locks, elec- 
trical material, electric irons, and a 
number of other articles, for which 
there is a big demand. In addition 
to these items South Africa plans rail- 
road construction and betterments 
which will run into millions of dollars 
and will require locomotives, cars, 
rails, bolts, spikes and. other equip- 
ment. 

Roadmaking machinery is expected 
to be in much greater demand during 
the coming season. The large pro- 
grams of road construction that arc 
being entered wpon im various sec- 
tions of the dominion promise to 
broaden this market considerably. 
Only a small percentage of the plants 
engaged in this line of manufacture 
are devoted to the production of such 
machinery, as it is felt that the Ca- 
nadian market is too limited to pro- 
vide much trade along this line. An 


accession of activity in this depart- 
ment. would be of great importance, 
and judging from the prospective pro- 
grams of road construction business 
will be much better than in the past. 

In addition to the Canodian demand 
for roadmaking machinery, prospects 
are bright for export trade in these 
articles. Great Britain has already 
set aside more than $150,000,000 for 
roadmaking machinery, chiefly for 
Scotland. Road rollers, stone crush- 
ers, steam tractors, spreader wagons 
and all other equipment necessary for 
the construction and repair of roads 
will be required, and probably will 
not be supplied entirely from within 
the British isles. The dominion of 
Canada will also furnish a large mar- 
ket for agricultural machinery, while 
France, Belgium, Roumania, Russia, 
Siberia, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia and Great Britain, will re- 
quire vast stores of machinery for 
tilling the soil. Representatives of the 
Irish Co-operative Agricultural society, 
now in Ottawa, have concluded ar- 
rangements for the purchase of large 
quantities of agricultural machinery. 
A large order has been placed with 
the Frost & Wood Co., Smiths Falls, 
Ont., and others will be closed soon. 


Arranging Program 

Chicago, March 8.—Details of the 
program for the annuai convention 
of the National Metal Trades associa- 
tion at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, April 21-24, are being arranged. 
The executive committee will meet at 
Atlantic City, March 27-28, to outline 
the program and make other prelimi- 
nary arrangements. Monday, April 
21, the executive committee will hold 
a session beginning at 10 o’clock and 
the secretaries will have dinner at 7 
o'clock. On Tuesday the administra- 
tive council will meet at 10 o’clock 
and local branch secretaries will have 
a session the same hour. The alumni 
dinner will be served at 6:45 o'clock. 

The main convention will hold morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions at 9:30 and 
2 o’clock Wednesday, with the annua! 
banquet at 7 o'clock. On Thursday 
convention sessions will be held 
morning and afternoon, and the in- 
coming administrative council will 
meet during the day. 











the Frost Steel & Wire Co., 

Ltd, Hamilton, Ont. and 
president of the Frost-Superior Fence 
Co., Cleveland, died on March 7, at 
the French hospital in New York 
City, from pneumonia following an 
attack of influenza while on a busi- 
ness trip. Mr. Frost was born in 
Danville, O., about 44 years ago. He 
located in Canada in 1898 and started 
the Frost Wire Fence Co., at Welland, 
Ont., whieh later was removed to 
Hamilton where it was developed inte 
one of the largest of its kind in Can- 
ada. Its name was changed later to 
the Frost Steel & Wire Co., Ltd., and 
the Cleveland company to the Frost- 
Superior Fence Co. Interment took 
place at Hamilton. 


Hi’: L. FROST, president of 


Daniel E. Hunt, formerly manager 
of the Cleveland Machine works, Wor- 
cester, Mass., died at his home in 
that city, March 3, aged 85 years. 


Malcolm Gifford, Hudson, N. Y., 
‘president of the Gifford-Wood Co., 
manufacturers of ice harvesting ma- 
chinery and elevator conveyances, 
died March 5. 


Charles H. Kirkman, at one time 
presjdent of the American Wire Co., 
died Feb. 25 at Chicago, aged 78. 
He had been a resident of Chicago 
since 1871. When the International 
Harvester Co. was formed, he was 
one of the organizers. 


Capt. Harry Sincock, aged 57, died 
at Biwabik, Minn., Feb. 27 of apo- 
plexy. He was born in Cornwall, 
England, and located in the United 
States at the age of 12. Associated 
with W. J. Nicholas, he developed the 
Ajax mine at Biwabik. 


Earl Colt Eldredge, widely known 
as an expert mechanic and electri- 
cian in the design and construction 
of delicate instruments for measuring 
electric energy, died at his home in 
Springfield, Mass., Feb. 27, aged 51 
years. 

George Welsby Scott, a director of 
the Olivet institute, and a member 
of the Western Society of Engineers, 
died Feb. 28 at Battle Creek, Mich. 
He formerly was on the engineering 
staff of the Pullman Co., and was the 
inventor of the steel car. In recent 
years he specialized in appraisal of 
manufacturing and industrial property. 

Charles Pratt Bush, aged 55, died of 
heart disease at his home in Louis- 
ville, Ky. recently. He became 


Obituaries 


associated with the railroad contract- 
ing firm of W. S. McCracken and 
Bros., and engaged in construction of 
transcontinental railroads. In 1903 he 
erganized the Dean Tie Co., which 
later was changed to the Ohio Valley 
Tie Co. 


James D. Field, formerly superin- 
tendent and general manager of the 
old Field Foundry Co., Trenton, N. 
J., died recently at his home in that 
city at the age of 83. He had been 
iif for a long time. He was born in 
Trenton and following a grammar 
school education became a structural 
engineer. Later he became an official 
of the foundry conducted by his 
father, Timothy Field. 


Robert G. Scott, for many years 
connected with the American Sheet & 
Tin Piate Co., died at his home in 
Pittsburgh, March 3. He was 66 
years old and a native of PittSburgh. 
He became chief clerk of the Apollo 
Iron & Steel Co., Apollo, Pa. in 
1898, and remained with that company 
until the organization of the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co., when he 
accepted a similar position with the 
new organization. 


William Dale Rudy died Feb. 16, 
following an attack of bronchitis 
which resulted from influenza. Mr. 
Rudy was born in Columbus, O., 1881, 
and was graduated from a Pottstown, 
Pa., high school. Until he located in 
Philadelphia, about 13 years ago, he 
had been connected with furnace 
plants in the east, south and middle 
west. At Philadelphia, he, with Mr. 
Smith, opened a consulting analytical 
laboratory. He was a member of the 
Engineers’ club of Philadelphia and 
of the K-Koal society. 


John Ruddiman, vice president and 
director of Ilsley-Doubleday & Co., 
229-231 Front street, New York, died 
March 3, at Yonkers, N. Y., following 
a minor operation. Mr. Ruddiman, 
who was born in New York City 66 
years ago, was associated with IIsley- 
Doubleday & Co. in the graphite and 
lubricating compound businéss for the 
past 40 years, and he was well known 
in the iron and steel industry as in- 
ventor of a blast furnace gas cleaning 
outfit, and as sole agent for the 
Mullen blast furnace tapping machine. 


Dr. John J. Harty, president of the 
Canadian Locomotive Co., Kingston, 
Ont:, died in London, England, Feb. 
23, from an attack of pneumonia. He 
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left Canada on Jan. 29 on a business 
trip in the hope of receiving orders 
for his company and was seized with 
an attack of bronchitis a few days be- 
fore his death. He was a son of Hon. 
William Harty, the former president 
of the company, and graduated in 
medicine but never practiced. He was 
for many years connected with the 
company, first as secretary, then as 
general manager, finally succeeding his 
father as president. 


Ralph H. Brown, vice president and 
chief engineer of the Eastern Bridge 
& Structural Co., Worcester, Mass., 
of which he was one of the founders 
in 1900, died of pneumonia at his 
home in that city, Feb. 22, aged 58 
years. A native of Canfield, O., a 
graduate of Wooster college, Wooster, 
O., and Dartmouth college in 1885, 
his first business connection was with 
the Boston Bridge Works, Inc. as 
chief engineer, where he remained 
until he went to Worcester. With A. 
Sherman Miller Jr., treasurer, he start- 
ed the Eastern Bridge & Structural 
Co., fabricator of iron and steel. 


Charles O. Olson, superintendent of 
the foundry operated by the John- 
ston & Jennings Co., Cleveland, died 
in that city a few weeks ago. On 
Jan. 10 Mr. Olson was injured by a 
fall, resulting in concussion of the 
brain and subsequent paralysis. He 
was a foundryman of wide experience 
and prior to his affiliation with the 
Johnston & Jennings Co., 15 years 
ago, he was the proprietor of a 
foundry and machine shop at Mas- 
sillon, O. He was born July 2, 1864, 
at Stockholm, Sweden, and came to 
this country with his parents at the 
age of 13 years. He served his ap- 
prenticeship at Erie, Pa. 


Harry Demarest Townsend, elec- 
trical engineer of the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Corp., Sydney, N. S. died 
recently following a brief illness of 
pneumonia. Mr. Townsend was 44 
years old and had been connected 
with the electrical work of the iron 
and steel industry for the past 20 
years. His first connection was with 
the Ohio works of what was at 
that time the National Steel Co. 
He became assistant electrical engi- 
neer of the Lorain, O., works of 
the National Tube Co. in 1910, sey- 
ering this connection in November, 
last year, to become electrical engi- 
neer of the Dominion Iron & Steel 
Corp. 
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T the annual meeting of the 
A sectors of the Superior 

Steel Corp. held at  Rich- 
mond, Va., recently, the following 
were elected directors: Robert K. 
Cassatt, Harold Benjamin Clark, 
James H. Hammond, Edwin W. Har- 
rison, Edmund C. Lynch, F. Wilson 
Prichett and Charles H. Forster. 
Messrs. Clark, Prichett and Forster 
are the new members of the board 
and replace W. J. K. Vanston, Charles 
A. Mackie and H. F. Devens. 

The directors at a meeting held in 
New York, Feb. 24, organized as fol- 
lows: James H. Hammond, chair- 
man of the board; Edwin W. Har- 
rison, president; Charles H. Forster, 
vice president and treasurer, and H. 
D. Sarge, secretary and assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Forster moves up to 
the position vacated by the resignation 
a short time ago by H. F. Devens, 
while Mr. Sarge succeeds Mr: Forster 
as secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the company. 

Mr. Forster has been with the Su- 
perior company for about two years, 
having previously been connected with 
the American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., 
Lebanon, Pa. Mr. Sarge, who has 
been with the Superior company about 
a year, also was previously identified 
with the American Iron & Steel Mfg. 
Co., serving as chief accountant and 
remaining with the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. for a short period in charge of 
merchandise sales after that company 
took over the American Iron & Steel 
Mfg. Co. 


* * * 


HE contract has been let for an 
office building for the Enos & 
Sanderson Co., Buffalo, in connection 
with their steel warehouse at Bushnell 
avenue and the Erie railroad. 
* > + 


ONSTRUCTION of one of the 

largest drydocks on the Great 
Lakes is planned by the Foundation 
Co., Port Huron, Mich. It will be 
659 feet long and will have sufficient 
depth and breadth to accommodate 
the largest boats. A wharf 1100 feet 
long is now under construction. 

* > 7 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by M. 
C. Fairchild & Co, Inc, New 
York, exporters of railroad supplies, 
that an office has been opened in the 
Equitable Trust Co. building, 347 
Madison avenue. Maurice C. Fair- 


Here and There in Industry 


child is president and Joseph F. 
O’Boyle is secretary and treasurer. 


*~ * * 


HE American Steel Spring Co., 

Chicago, through J. H. Benjamin, 
its president, has bought a site and 
plant at Sangamon and Cornell 
streets, from the American Hide & 
Leather Co. It contains about 23,000 
square feet, improved with 3 and 6- 
story buildings, which are being re- 
modeled extensively for occupancy by 
the purchasing company. 

oer 


HE Brisk Blast Mfg. Co., Monroe, 

Mich., recently moved into a plant 
formerly occupied by the Swiss Mag- 
neto Co. This plant, which is of 
brick construction, has been remodeled 
and new machinery installed. - The 
company manufactures automobile 
pumps ‘and accessories, and expects to 
reach a capacity production of 3000 
pumps a day. 

“Rica 


ILLIAM H. JUTTNER, Mil- 

waukee, has established offices 
at 428 Jefferson street as direct repre- 
sentative of the following manufac- 
turers of power and heating equip- 
ment and machinery: Scott Valve Co., 
Chicago; Plant Engineering & Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., New York; James P. 
Marsh & Co., Chicago; Viking Pump 
Co., Cedar Falls, Ia., and the Service 
Rubber Co., Milwaukee. 


a * * 


HE Inland Steel Co., with steel 

works at Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
has just filed deeds covering the pur- 
chase of a strip of land along the 
shore of Lake Michigan a mile long, 
including 93 acres and riparian rights, 
immediately adjoining the city of Gary 
on the east. It will be held for future 
use as a dump for slag and other mill 
refuse when the present lake front 
holdings at Indiana Harbor have been 
filled to the government’s limit. It 
will be possible to fill into the lake 
until the company will have approxi- 
mately .a square mile of made land. 
Officials of the Inland Steel Co. assert 
there is no intention to build on this 
land unless future plans develop in 
that way. 

* * * 


| Be Duquesne Wire Rope Co., 

33 Water street, Pittsburgh, has 
made application for a charter under 
the laws of Pennsylvania. The incor- 
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porators are: H. D. Walters, presi- 
dent; William Simpson, secretary; A. 
E. Harn, treasurer. These men for- 
merly held the charter of the Pitts- 
burgh Wire Rope Co., which they re- 
cently sold out to interests which are 
now building a plant to manufacture 
wire rope at Verona, Pa. 


* * * 


RODUCTION has been begun at 

the new plant of the Chicago 
Steel Corp. in Chicago, the equip- 
ment consisting of electric furnaces, 
forging hammers and rolling and 
finishing mills, with auxiliary equip- 
ment. ._The product will consist of 
carbon, alloy and special analysis steel 
in rounds, flats, squares and hexagons. 
District sales offices have been opened 
at 208 South LaSalle street, Chicago, 
in charge of Frank H. Johnson. 


* * * 


HE International Fuel Corp. with 

offices in the Frick building, Pitts- 
burgh, was recently § incorporated.° 
Major Ralph H. Knode, who was con- 
rected with the federal fuel adminis- 
tration during the period of the war, 
is president of the new company, and 
C. Ed. Beatty, who served-in the raw 
materials division of the fuel adminis- 
tration, is vice president; Elmer D. 
Dill is treasurer; Lewis H. Kelly, 
formerly connected with the National 
Fuel Co., is sales manager; F. A. 
Cooper, formerly affiliated with Marvel 
& Co., Pittsburgh, and C. R. Wilson, 
are directors. 


* * * 


T their annual meeting, held re- 

cently, stockholders of the A. 
Garrison Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, John H. Ricketson Jr.; vice 
president, Oliver G. Ricketson; gen- 
eral manager and treasurer, Jesse R. 
Williams; and_ secretary, assistant 
treasurer and assistant to the general 
manager, George W. Caulkett. The 
officers form the board of directors. 
The president, John H. Ricketson Jr., 
has been serving as captain with the 
315th infantry, A. E. F., in France and 
was badly incapacitated by shell shock 
during the battle of the Argonne 
forest. He now is rapidly recovering. 
The Messrs. Ricketson held their pres- 
ent positions since the late 90’s. Mr. 
Williams is promoted from the ac- 
counting department, while Mr. 
Caulkett is transferred from the en- 
gineering and estimating department. 











_ Men of the lron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


was elected president of the 

Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
to succeed the late Wallace H. Rowe, 
has been identified with the company 
since its inception in 1902, having 
been associated with Mr. Rowe in 
its incorporation. Mr. Bindley was 
born in Pittsburgh 72 years ago and 
has always made his home in that 
city. He began his business career 
in 1860 with John England who con- 
ducted a retail hardware busines . 
the corner of Liberty and Nifi 
streets, Pittsburgh. Mr. Bindley later 
purchased the interest of Mr. Eng- 
land’ and moved his business to Sev- 
enth avenue, where it was conducted 
as the Bindley Hardware Co, In 1892 
this concern took over the sale of the 
products of the Pittsburgh Wire Co., 
Braddock, Pa., later merged with the 
American Steel & Wire Co., and this 
marked the beginning of Mr. Bind- 
ley’s connection with the steel and 
wire business. He succeeded his 
brother, Edwin Bindley, as vice presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., in 
1906. In addition to his connection 
with the Pittsburgh Steel Co. Mr. 
Bindley is a director of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Products Co., is president 
of the Neely Nut & Bolt Co., and is 
a director of a number of other in- 
dustrial interests. He is a former 


Ju BINDLEY, who recently 


president of the National Hardware 


Jobbers’ association and served a 
number of terms as president of the 
Pittsburgh chamber of commerce. He 
is president of the Duquesne National 
bank and a trustee of the Dollar Sav- 
ings bank, Pittsburgh. He holds 
membership in the Bankers’ Club of 
America, the Duquesne club, the 
Pittsburgh Athletic association, the 
Oakmont Country club, the Pittsburgh 
Golf club, the Automobile Club of 
America, and the Pittsburgh Country 
club. 


A. F. Huston, president of the 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., is 
at Palm Beach, Fla. 


H. N. Trimble, president of the H. 
N. Trimble Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been elected a director of the Vulcan 
Steel Products Co., New York. 


William G. Ireland, sales manager 
of the Jamison Coal & Coke Co., 
Jamison, Pa., is reported to be making 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 


splendid progress after an operation 
for appendicitis. 


M. G. Baker, who recently returned 
from France, where he served with 
the American expeditionary forces as 
lieutenant-colonel of ordnance, has re- 
sumed his duties as assistant general 





JOHN BINDLEY 


manager of sales of the American 
Vanadium Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York. 


Charles’ Hopkins, superintendent of 
the Philadelphia factory department of 
the Lebanon Valley Iron & Steel Co., 
Hebron, Pa., has resigned to take up 
farming. He is succeeded by Charles 
Donley. 


J. D. Jones, chief of the waste re- 
clamation service, department of com- 
merce, has resigned to take up private 
work in New York... His duties in 
Washington will be taken up by Capt. 
H. L. Baldensperger. 


W. A. Perry, formerly connected 
with the Greensburg - Connellsville 
Coal & Coke Co., on March 1, as- 
sumed his duties as ccal and coke 
agent of Cooper, Claypool & Co., Ltd., 
Oliver building, Pittsburgh. 


Lieut. Sherman C. Amsden, on his 
return from military service, has been 
made assistant to the president of the 
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Mudge & Co., Chicago, in charge of 
publicity, investigations and sales cam- 
paigns. 


Roy W. Heffner, superintendent of 
the by-product coke plant of the 
United Furnace Co., Canton, O., has 
resigned his position to become man- 
ager of the Rainey-Wood Coke Co., 
Swedeland, Pa. 

Lieut. Thomas D. Graham has re- 
ceived an honorable discharge from 
the army and has resumed his former 
duties as Pittsburgh district sales man- 
ager for the Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleve- 
land, at 320 and 321 Oliver building. 


George B. Norcross has been placed 
in charge of the recently established 
branch office in the Kresge building, 
Detroit, of the Hess Stecl Corp., Bal- 
timore. He has been representing that 
company in that district for some 
time. 


Charles C. Rand, who has been 
attached to the United Bureau of 
Standards, Pittsburgh, has accepted 
an offer from the National Lamp Co., 
Cleveland, and will assume his new 
duties as research chemist for that 
company shortly 


George E. Thackray, Johnstown, 
Pa., consulting engineer and patent 
attorney, has been appointed by the 
president of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
as one of their members on the Amer- 
ican engineering standards committee 


Orley A. Freeman, recently dis 
charged from the United States army, 
after 18 months of service, has re- 
turned to his former position as sales 
manager with the United Iron Works 
Co., Joplin, Mo. He has been Affiliated 
with the company since 1905. 

Frank G. Wallace of Pittsburgh, 
vice president of the Canadian Loco- 
motive Co., Kingston, Ont., has been 
elected president to succeed the late 
Dr. J. J. Harty. J. L. Whiting, Kings- 
ton, succeeds Mr. Wallace as vice 
president. 

F. C. Elder, formerly chief metal- 
lurgist of the Cleveland district of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., now is 
chief metallurgist for all plants of that 
company, succeeding S. M. Roggers. 
His headquarters are at Pittsburgh 
L. H. Dunham is Mr. Elder’s succes- 
sor at Cleveland. 
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Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 
Men of Affairs of the Industry 





AJ. C. E. WHIPPLE has been 
M honorably discharged from the 

United States army and has 
returned to his duties as general man- 
ager ard treasurer of the New York 
Central Iron Works Co., Hagerstown, 
Md. In May, 1917, Major Whipple 
entered the service with the. commis- 
sion of captain of engineers, and went 
into military training at American uni- 
versity, near Washington. Completing 
this course, he served for a time at 


Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va., from 
where he was ordered to France on 
detached duty in December, 1917, and 


there placed in charge of the repair 
and replacement shop of the corps of 
engineers. At that time these shops 
existed im prospect only, and it be- 
came Captain Whipple’s duty to plan 
suitable buildings, choose proper sites, 
and secure the men, materials and 
equipment for construction and opera- 
tion. Experience gained from 7% 
years on Panama canal work had 
taught the value of utilizing to best 
advantage the materials at hand or 
easily secured, and the work went 
forward rapidly despite material diffi- 
culties. Efficient handling of this 
work secured for Captain Whipple 
the title of major, and extended duties 
as officer ir charge of construction, 
organization and operation of shops. 
which at the time the armistice was 
signed, consisted of three base shops 
employing the efforts of 500 men, and 
of several mobile shops employing 
an equal number of men. This force 
placed in operation the first American 
expeditionary force iron foundry in 
France, securing quick operation by 
using gas house coke instead of wait- 
itig for ‘the regular material. 

L.. C. Jacobus has been placed in 
charge of the branch office opened in 
room 505 Ellicott Square building, 
Buffalo, by the Tate-Jones Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh, furnace engineers. 

William Pigott, vice president of 
the Pacific Coast Steel Co., Seattle, 
acted as the accredited representative 
of the mayor of Seattle, at the gov- 
ernors’ and mayors’ conference last 
week at Washington. 


J. H. Casebeer, for the last five 
years supply agent of the American 
Stee! Foundries, Sharon, Pa., has re- 
signed and will go into business for 
himself in Indiana. His successor has 





not been appointed and probably will 
not be until the plant is ready to 
resume. 


Rodney Thayer has resigned as 
president of the Penn Seaboard Steel 
Corp., and has been elected chairman 
of the board of directors. Charles 
Hart, president of the Delaware Steel 
Co., has been elected to succeed Mr. 
Thayer as president of the corpora- 
tion. 


Maj. Gen. Clarence C. Williams, 
chief of ordnance, has been ordered 
by the war department to report, to 
General Pershing in Pranee iE the 
purpose of inspecting the operation of 
the ordnance department in the Amer- 
ican expeditionary forces. He also 
will make inspection of ordnance in 
England. 


H. P. Rockwell will visit France, 
Great Britain and other European 
countries for the Yawman & Erbe 
Mig. Co., Rochester, N. ey 
return, he will open a expe 
office in New York City i e a 
pany and will develop its” 
trade.. He has been affilia wi + 
Yawman & Erbe company Nor 
years. vy 

J. T.- Plummer who ies been con- 
nected with the Haynes Stellite Co., 
Kokomo, Ind., for the past two and 
one-half years as district: manager at 
Cleveland, spending considerable time 
at the executive offices in Kokomo, 
has resigned. He is to open sales 
offices in Chicago for the” Kingsley 
Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, to’ sell © its 
fabric pulley coverings. “°° ~~ / 

C. A. Barnes of the American Board 
of Scrap Iron Dealers has returned to 
his office in the Penusylvyania  build- 
ing, Philadelphia, after a vacation of 
two months in California. Although 
the need for many of its activities has 
past, the board will maintain: its of- 
fice as a result of a request by the 
railroad administration. It is likely, 
however, that its work will be dis- 
continued shortly. 

Maurice N.-Landay, manager of the 
Pittsburgh office of the Wilkoff Co., 
Youngstown, O., and a director in 
that company, hereafter will make his 
headquarters at the Hudson Termina! 
building, Church street, New York, 
where the company has established an 
office for the handling of export busi- 





ness in both new and old materials. 
Mr. Landay will retain direction of 
the Pittsburgh office of the company 
and make periodic visits. 


William L. Hoffman, Philadelphia 
sales agent of the Brier Hill Steel 
Co., Oliver building, Philadelphia, has 
been elected president of the newly 
formed Steel club. This organization 
will meet at the Manufacturers’ club 


‘or other places in Philadelphia, for 


luncheon on the second Tuesday of 
each month. Frank W. Jones, of the 
Eastern Steel Co., Philadelphia, is vice 
president and treasurer of the Steel 
club. 


R. H. Smith has been placed in 
charge as district manager of the 
recently opened office and warehouse 
in Boston, of the Aborn Steel Co., 22 
Clarke street, New York. He formerly 
was with the Colonial Steel Co, and 
the Brown-Wales Co. F. J. Schwarb, 
formerly with Beals & Co., and the 
Cygnet Mfg. Co., Buffalo, is now asso- 
ciated with the Aborn Steel Co., in 
its Buffalo branch, 520 Marine Bank 
building. 


B. S. McConnell, formerly Ohio and 
Michigan representative with head- 
quarters in Cleveland, of ‘the wood 
block flooring department of the Re- 
public Creosoting Co., Indianapolis, 
has been appointed manager of the 
wood flooring department of the com- 
pany and will be located at the home 
office in Indianapolis. H. C. Dawson 
has been placed in charge of the 
Cleveland office to succeed Mr. Mc- 
Connell. 


Alfred S. Ayres has resigned as 
secretary and purchasing agent of the 
Sanitary Co. of America, Linfield, Pa., 
manufacturer of soil pipe, fittings, 
plumbing specialties, etc. B. W. 
Frederick succeeds him as secretary, 
in charge of sales: and advertising. - 
For many years he was connected 
with the Keystone Supply & Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. Grant P. Bechtel, who 
has been in the accounting depart- 
ment for several years, has been 
elected assistant treasurer. L. A. 
Shiffert, affiliated with the Sanitary 
company for many years, has been 
elected assistant secretary and pur- 
chasing agent, in charge of the buy- 
ing and manufacturing end of the 









has been general superintendent 

of the Westinghouse Electric 

& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
since 1912, has been promoted to be 
assistant manager of works. He be- 
came affiliated with the company in 
1907 as chief inspector of works, 
holding that title for about five years. 
Mr. Johnson was graduated from 
Ohio State university and began his 
business career as draftsman with 


CF iss bees W. JOHNSON, who 


‘the Steel Motor Co., Johnstown, Pa. 


One year later, he became associated 
with the Bullock Electric Co., Cin- 
cinnati, holding the successive posi- 
tions of chief draftsman, engineer and 
production manager. He then in 1904 
became superintendent of the Allis- 
Chalmers-Bullock, Ltd., Montreal, and 
three years later entered the employ 
of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., as chief inspector of works. 
Mr. Johnson is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, American Institute of Mining 
Engineers and the Engineers’ Society 
of Western Pennsylvania. In 1917, 
he was*elected vice president of the 
American Institute of Metals, 


W. B. Gibson, manager of the min- 
ing machinery department of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has 
been made manager of the small tank 
department. 


H. A. Jackson, president of the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
has returned from England where he 
went to inspect the foreign plants of 
the corporation. 


George N. Van Sweringen has been 
promoted from sales representative to 
assistant to the vice president of the 
Chicago Railway Equipment Co., with 
headquarters.at Chicago. 


H. C. Alleman, formerly of the sales 
force of the Lewis Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Pittsburgh, has joined the 
sales force of the Pittsburgh Iron & 
Steel Foundries Co., Pittsburgh. 

E. E. Wethey, formerly connected 
with the New England Westinghouse 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position as chief engineer of 
the Stoughton Process Corp., New 
York. 

George F. Hopkins, who for 10 


years was superintendent of the Frost 
Gear & Forge Co., Jackson, Mich., 





Hi AL URONIC EUAN MEEPS Ag 


Men of the Machinery Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 
Men of Affairs of the Industry 


UVLO 


has been made works manager of the 
Logansport Machine Co., Loganspon., 
Ind. 


W. H. Sherman has been made su- 
perintendent of the Superior Machine 
Tool Co., Kokomo, Ind. He formerly 
occupied a similar position with the 





CHARLES W. JOHNSON 


Davis Machine Tool Co., Inc., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Frank C. Thompson has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of the Link- 
Belt Co., at its Indianapolis plants. 
He formerly was general storekeeper 
for the Indianapolis and Chicago 
plants. 


Peter P. Wagener, formerly connected 
with the Chicago office of the W. F. 
Davis Machine Tool Co., and who re- 
cently was discharged from army serv- 
ice, has been made assistant to Manager 
C. C. Horner of the Cleveland office 
of the W. F. Davis Machine Tool Co. 


Elmer D. Pellegrin, Evansville, Ind., 
has been promoted from production 
manager of the Evansville works of 
the Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis., to general production manager 
of both . Evansville and Milwaukee 
works, with headquarters at the gen- 
eral offices in South Milwaukee. 


A. S. Allan, assistant sales manager 
of the International Harvester Co., 


721 





Hamilton, Ont., has been transferred 
to St. John, N. B., as sales manager at 
that point. S. P. Thayer, formerly 
sales manager at St. John, is placed 
in charge of the sales department at 
Hamilton to succeed the late F. E 
Breckenridge. 


Frank Hodson, president of the 
Electric Furnace Construction Co., 
Finance building, Philadelphia, _re- 
turned from Europe, Feb. 24, accom- 
panied by Harry’ Etchells Mi 
Etchells is one of the inventors of the 
Greaves-Etchells furnace and will act 
in an advisory capacity on latest 
European practice during his short 
stay in this country. Mr. Etchells is 
an electro-metallurgical engineer of 
wide experience 

Cline B. Finnell has been appointed 
private secretary to Walter A. Zel 
nicker, president of the Walter A 
Zeinicker Supply Co., and affiliated 
companies in St. Louis. Mr. Finnell, 
who recently returned from officers’ 
training school at Camp Pike 
Arkansas, formerly was__ traveling 
secretary to the general superintendent 
of the C. B. & Q. railroad and late: 
was private secretary to Clarence H 
Howard, president of the Common 
wealth Steel Co. 


Capt. A. U. Wetherbee who re- 
cently received his discharge from 
the chemical warfare branch of the 
service and who was formerly chief 
engineer and assistant works manager 
of the Niagara Alkali Co., has ac- 
cepted a position as chief mechanical 
engineer with the Powdered Coal En- 
gineering & Equipment Co., Chicago 
C. C. Wallace, formerly manager of 
loading of munitions section of the 
Stenotype Co., Indianapolis, now is 
director of development and service 
for the company 


Staunton B. Peck, acting president 
of the Link Belt Co., Philadelphia, 
and R. S. Dyson, in charge of special 
machinery drives for that company, 
were the speakers at the regular 
monthly meeting of the New England 
Foundrymen’s association held at the 
Exchange club, Boston, March 12, at 
5 o’clock. The subject discussed was 
the economical handling of foundry 
materials and the silent chain drive 
for blowers and _ rumblers. Papers 
submitted were accompanied by a 
number of lantern slides. 








Completing New Income Tax Return 


Specimen Form Filled Out So as to Make Clear Many Uncertainties Arising from 
Various Situations—Not Necessary to Explain in Detail Reason for 
Time Extension—More Questions Answered 


Trave Review we presented fac- 

similes of the forms for tentative 
income tax returns of individuals and 
corporations. In filling out these re- 
turns, it is not necessary to explain in 
detail as to why a 45-day extension is 
desired. The commissioner ~of internal 
revenue has made the following an- 
nouncement in this connection: 


if last week’s issue of Tue Iron 


“The statement that the taxpayer is 
unable by March 15 to execute and file 
the complete return will be accepted 
under the new procedure as _ sufficient 
reason for extending for 45 days the 
time for filing complete income and 
excess profits returns, provided in every 
case the taxpayer on or before March 
15 pays at least 25 per cent of the esti- 
mated amount of the tax due.” 


Many questions have been received 
from individuals, partnerships, and per- 
sonal service corporations, the answers 
to which may be found by reference 





Ineome tax department conducted by Wolff, Miller 
& Co., certified public accountants, 1328 Broadway, 
New York. 


to the explanations and instructions on 
the accompanying reproduction of form 
1040. As the best answer to such ques- 
tions, we have worked out and present 
herewith a specimen of such a return. 
The return of this fictitious individual, 
George Brown, exhibits the result of 
his operations in a large business of 
which he is the sole proprietor, together 
with his share as officer and stockholder 
in a personal service corporation, as well 
as his distributive share of the profits 
of a partnership. Furth 

a profit on a bond 
as a sale of real est: 
income from it before th 
tion, the individual is — 
owing $64,000 in Liberty bonds, and as 
having received dividends in cash and 
stock from corporations, out of earn- 
ings accumulated in 1918 as well as in 
prior years. The return, therefore, fur- 
nishes a comprehensive illustration as to 
how to make out this form, as it covers 
all phases entering into the preparation 


of an income tax return by an _in- 








dividual. Of course, the average in- 
dividual will not have occasion to u 
all of the elements shown here b 
he can pick out just those points which 
cover his particular case. 





I 


Questions and 
Answers 











QUESTION: It has been our custom, 
when the profits would warrant, to pay 
our employes a bonus in addition to 
their salaries. At our annual meeting 
in January it was voted to allow a bonus 
for 1918. The question now arises, aré 
we allowed to deduct this as an expense 
for 1918, before making our final report 
on net income? 

Answer: Yes, you are entitled to 
deduct bonuses to employes as expenses 


































































































































































































TABLES AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR CALCULATION OF SURTAX. Pes 
SURTAX RATES FOR 1918. CALCULATION OF SURTAX AT 1918 RATES. 
- Seth onten ee er ™ oon: Prod enum’ toe iru stim whichis lot Cas tbe amous Othe ttl met inoae autject to murtas at 198 rates (iam L, page 
Apeutot | met. | “onencn || Amountof | nats | “on cach * gecond: Hind in’ "the Sinownt oftotalvurte. as ROUT. 
A B C ry B e ‘a spi sb and oe a 4 
araral lel e = = |e 
¢] 4 (oo nro 1. Largest sum in column A which is less than the amount of the total net 
ow fo i up incoma $12, 000.00 | $150,000...) 
we m am 0 2. Total surtax thereon shown in column © 190.00 | $49,520. | 
z ts | Be BE | {MargutwmmrcnrauenattmetincreaaiaieT| re, | * S880 — 
r- iE 4 ie was taken 90.00 | $1,316...) 
: z, a0 5. Total surtax due (sum of Items 2 and 4) 280.00 7s 
é i: ro Be Selcast einen ee amen 
cm 3 i, Hf x seterst 1017 mua ALCULATION OF SURTAX AT PRIOR-YEAR RATES. 
000 : d 7 
A ‘| Bs bt SE 
om is | Sm gis ockums 4 thocuse el tas chownian ockamn Sof the Cuma table os maveano inoco the amsuntseitave® to in (a) of the 
SURTAX RATES FOR 1917. SURTAX RATES FOR 1916. he evo tan 8 rr thn thant nn ott tax tablerfarrod to n(a) of thesseand step, promed sf : 
on column amount fn column A surtax table which {s smaller than Item 18. 
Amount of Amount of ia 2 of 
ietincome, | Bate gormcet | 2fincome | Bate }- 71-4 le in col caer tis sarees sabe on the Une below thet on which ts dhown the emount entered 
Sthe ofthe Sand 4 
_ 3 a : 3 in Ss aca cecreenqeamenremeeetieniinn : 
7, KO - 
ad 4 . - 7 (Pecent) ~ , 
zs 1. $..AB2.350. 260,850. &.500.. ag 
xe 2. 60.830. 264,850,.' | 4,000, 6h 
is | 2 ss s. _264.050.! | _ge7.sso, | | a.soo, | | ag | 
v3 Bie ‘ 
fe 9 a SURTAX RATES POR 1913-28, b 
tes | | ES |e js ama 
~ = Be tt iiaiiiiiaie ie 
BS. lg The tolal of column $ should 3, page | of the return. 
Laccssstssassl] | wang the QQysapetase marten es aad te ammmemaued inemas Si.and i ior S816 eel ai cok ce HELE MO Sewer for 87 ate, 








SPECIMEN RETURN SHOWING CALCULATION OF SURTAX 
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© Seopa eee 


te.) ........-------_ District No. 
6. If of defined 
a bend neke tn een 


married and 
‘with wife (or husband)? .. Yes. 


in 


8. Bee kn a Bios eee oo een 
persons other 


than your children, what was oe eee oat. Widowed Mother Sea 
and addres 
Goale ied el teat ome) 


10. Did wife (or husband) or 
eine ahd make 


& separate return? ._No 











March ix 1919 THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
DELIVER OR SEND (DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACT) 
THIS RETURN Form 1040—UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUB SERVICE Esamined by 
TO COMECTOR OF | INDIVIDU RETURN  isieii; 
eons AL INCOME TAX 
ou on tatoan FOR NET INCOMES OF MORE THAN $5,000 ————— 
MARCH 15, 1919 FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1918 ; 
Seige mvp PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY BELOW | | case (Cashier's Stamp) 
DETACH AND KEEP | = isis, es GEORGE aaovs cone 
WORK SHEET ee. ~ |ime 
AND ve plainly io airs i — | 
INSTRUCTION SHEET | head of the ecemraiee tare CHP 
at yt ee 
3. To what Collector's office was it sent? 2 pymre ee Se ae ee. “346 





7. How em; mater persons under 18 (or mental! 
ically detective) received thele chiel support trem yom 1 


© Write “R” if 





in Sols One. 


if this return ehows income 
secatved or “A” it lt chews income scerecd A 








11. Enter below all nontaxable income received by (or accrued to) you during the year: 












































Ciass oF SEcuRITES. Prevcrrar. DeTERest. Cyass of SecuRITIES. rm SaLary, tc. (GIVE SOURCE) Amount. 
t.2,000.._ 4.80.00 ns 
a]| Pedatad Farm Latit Botti ssnsangenssnvensslevasmee Olle. susnnnslenetsns ye aS kt ee 





12. State amount of stock dividends 
28, 1913, and prior to January 1, 19 
(a) Accumulated in 1917, 9 1,800.00... (b) Accumulated in 1916, $.1,.000.00 


seacivell by (er exeenal to) you Ginvatiy Suing tho yess, etait atlas thatch drastiahdiatietinneinataberkdans Chante 
(ce) Accumulated since February 28, 1913, and prior to January 1, 1916,$..500.00 _ 






















































































13. Enter in table below interest on Liberty Bonds and other of the United States issued ber 1, 191 svesivedt or accrued during the year, and 
quaminetan eanomns of each chitatiione teen wehans habe of one ote tame Ortes which such wether whe pany AOL hy “ A K(b): —— 7” 
Suare oF Hovpmos oF P. 
Ixprvipuat Hovprvos. =o 
1. CLass oF Ontication. *=iup Renate an e Lay y ov . 7. Mamwom Exeurnos. 
& Qnoe + See ee 4& Amount oF ‘ Se ieee 
*) Linerty Lene, croverted tate Sneend lee and Liverty = Tn addition 
@ raat revit Piped neues Sem Rewer) ee 10400... | B00... Fn Sond snczer 
‘and Third Liberty Loan 4,380,008... 1... 24,508, 1 het 24,500...) be oe A 
(c) First Liberty Loan converted into Fourth Loan......|_.....200.00..) £000 | 4 ae SO 6,000.....| 30,000 same 
(4) Fourth Liberty Loan | a 500.00...) 32,500 | 20,000 | 30,000 | oimay be 
(©) Other obligations issued since September 1, 1917... 2190,00 | 5.0007 |. = RS @ jameng them 
(© Toras 52,850.00 |b 46.500 _so0.00 4 12 500 89,000.) 
sagen (maximum $45,000) is limited to one i aaphibetiaanthacnaten of bonds of the Fourth Liberty Loan ota subscribed for 
and sti State here amount of bonds of the Fourth Liberty Loan originally subscribed for and still held ¢ 20,000 
14. Enter in the table below income from partnerships, personal service corporations, and estates and trusts. 
Pruop (Ewree on a on 
Gee 
Year Envpep). ann Te v).| Surce 7. 
The Bram Co. _( Personal Service Corp.) | 1918. /# 20.000 js Cab SO a) ee ork ha 
Smith 2 -Browm { Partnership) Moi. 3lat...|.......-. |_15..000 Sa anne | nnene 000.) 6--B2,.000.__. 
: [rt ee — ere tee 
(a) Totals taxable at 1918 rates (see instructions, page 2, under 0)... |$..20,.000...|6.20,000 |__| pester, ¢4,000 2 2 2 
(b) Totals taxable at 1917 rates (see instructions, page 2, under ©)... EB OaR eI ES ge ee 


(c) Amount of svock dividends (column 4) taxable at 1916 rates (enter as 20), $3,000 




















. (@) Ateaunt of coth Giidands Casahth 0 $0008 nes fant oo Sh $2,000... 





Total idet Income Subject to Surtax. 


Set eees mente beans ec teal an 





15. Item L, page 2 
16. Item 12 (a) 











17. Item 14 (b), column 8... 
18.  Torat (Items 15, 16, and 17). 
eS) Ee SE | 
20. Item 14 (c) 






































29. Batance suntecr ro Tak at 12% - 


28. Amount to tax at 6% (mot | 









AT 1917 RATES. 
i ges é ee ), columa 7... 
| weed above (Item 26 minus Item 28). 








32. Balance sussact To Tax aT 4%.) 





saoere, incinting the socempenzing eshod 


Site for oo Sy return is 








































Caleulation of Tax. 
33. Normal tax of 6% on amount of 2 
x. Normal ra hed amount of 
on 
Item 29 14,8321... 
35. Normal tax of 4% on amount of 
26. gures on ibicpient table 1 a 
eee surtax 
as on page | of nel, 826 4 
Surtax at prior-year rates @urtax : 
table on page | of S ) 2,975 
38. Toran tax enivneeeene fh, S834... 
39. Tas paldatonmrn (296 of amenst of lire P pags 1) 49 
Oe Se ieotnieon A eoocede 
41. anon rT. DUE Item 38 ws 
fringe tema 90 and 40) |p 68.9931 __ 
42. Amount of tax paid on submission 
— 21,,248.125.. 





pursuant to the income tax 


ules and statements (if ony), has been examined by mo and, to the best of 
w and regulations, of all taxable gains, 
made) during the year 1918, and that all deductions entered cr 





Sworn to and subscribed before me this —....._...__.._.... day of 


(if return is made by agen, ihe reason therefor must be stated on this line 





, 1919. 








(Signatur of offcer administering oath) 


(Addreas of individual of agent) er 
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oe 
we 


Salton nance atest nlite <5 ceyegies ot a 


A, INCOME FROM BUSINESS OR PROFESSION. 





1. Kind of busines...WHOLESALE HARTMARE 2. Business addres _____ 59th St. £ Broadway, N.Y.City 


3. Tota] sale, and income from business or professional servi 


COST OF GOODS SOLD: 
4. Labor 














5. Material and supplies. 





3 bought for sale 
§ See a sits ai peancioad eas 


at foot of page or on separate sheet). |. 


8. Plus inventories at beginning of year...____ 
9. Toran 
10. Less inventories at end of year 

















11. Ner Cost or Goons Sotp__.._........... view 


20. Nev Cost or Goons Sotp Pive Oraen Business Depucrions 
6 21. Net Incéms Phom Busiwess of Proressio’ 











eS ce 

18. Rent 

14. Interest on business indebted. 

Bn fhe ony 
property lowes (expiain in table below) —"___ 


17. Bad debts from 








lee, 
Ik, Other expemaes foveal ondais ai items 
at foot of page or on separate sheet 
19. Torat Otasa Bustkess Depvcrions 






































































































































1. Koep oF Paorsarr. 2. Name anv Appaess of Texart, Lesszn, Bro. 





Pg ee 








Brick Buil 
























































Net Income yrom Rewrs ann Rovautigs (total of column $ minus total of 
columns 4, 5, 6, and 7)... " 


G. OTHER I (not including dividends, or interest on obligations of the United States). 





. A 2% WAS 











1. Interest on bonds, mortgages, and other obligations of domestic and resident corporations except as reported in Item F__._____. 
2. Interest oh bonds of foreign countries and corporations and dividends on stock of foreign corporations(per schedule 


herewith) 








3. Interest on bank deposits, mortgages, etc 





4 














5. 


Net Toran (total of column 1 minus total of cobwmm 2) 






































H. AL NET I a 
I. GENERAL 

. deductions, if ‘explain 
1. Interest paid or acerued._.__.. ” fue = 200... “ a A =’ ae 
2. Taxes or a below).....|.- 4p 200. Torar. 








J. Total niet income on which normal tax is to be calculated at 1918 rates (H minus I) (enter as 25, page 1) 
K(a). Dividends on stock of corporations organized or ‘doing business in the United States (not including income from personal service corporations): 


Received directty, $20,000; secsived through partnérthips, personal service corporations, and Sduciaries, $_.____ Toran._20,.000. 
K(b). Taxable interest on bonds and other obligations of the United States issued after September 1, 1917 (see instructions, page 2)- 
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AND | ABOVE. 
FOR BT 
Lossss wot COMPENSATED 








oy raon. st iaon Scxsase tree 
pol ae &.| * Amores rae 


®. Cause or Loss, | ™ Amount oF 
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for 1918, providing you place it on your 
books as such for that year. 


QUESTION: As subscribers of Tue 
Iron Trape Review we will appreciate 
very much if you will compute our in- 
come tax for the year 1918. 

Invested capital prewar period .$221,727.27 
Average profits prewar period 33,922.55 
Invested capital for 1918.... 519,287.23 
Net earnings for 1918........ 142,025.46 

Answer: For methods of calculat- 
ing your taxes on the basis of the above 
facts, we would refer you to our second 
article in Tue Iron Trave Review issue 
of Jan. 30, 1919, as well as the issue 
of Feb. 13, 1919. The detailed opera- 
tions for corporations are shown in 
those issues. 


SuperiorSteel’s Gross Sales 
$8,961,862 in 1918 


With gross sales amounting to $8,- 
‘961,862 in 1918, the Superior Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, shows a decrease 
from 1917 of $1,859,332. Net earn- 
ings for the year were $1,939,366 as 
compared with $2,784,475 in 1917. The 
surplus of $831,504, after all charges 
and federal taxes and preferred divi- 
dend deduction, was equivalent to 
$7.90 a share on 60,000 shares of 
common stock. This compares with 
the 1917 surplus ‘of $967,363, equivalent 
to $9.96 a share on common. The 
comparative income account follows: 











1918 1917 

PR GP cess catée ows ose $8,961,862 $10,821,194 
Miscellaneous income ....... 178,912 72,584 

Gross income ........... $2,551,348 $3,488,662 
Expenses, taxes, ete........ 311,977 478,268 
Plant depreciation ......... 300,000 225,918 
eS rare $1,939,366 $2,784,475 
First preferred sinking fund 105,000 860,000 











DE cles Vecdetcdenne $881,504 $067,368 
SED ).. wo a0 Gawhsc castes 800,475 530,332 
PEE | deeas ope dicted $31,029 $437,031 
Previous surplus .......... 466,926 29,895 
Discount on preferred stock er en 
SN is ccsbbi zd veostics $501,084 $466,926 


In his remarks to the stockholders, 
President E. W. Harrison said: 


“During the greater portion of the 
past year we were obliged to run our 
plant on either direct or indirect gov- 
ernment business. Since the termina- 
tion of the war, our energies have 
been bent toward returning to normal 
domestic business. This has been ac- 
complished to a large extent in a 
shorter period than we anticipated, 
and while real normal conditions have 
not yet arrived, we feel that they 
are coming gradually, and the in- 
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dications are such that the outlook 
for the future in our particular line 
is v bright.” 

During 18 the company retired 
105,000 of its first preferred and 

,000 of the second preferred stocks. 

les amounted to $9,038,742, rep- 
resenting 74,727 net tons of steel, at 
an average price per ton of $120.95. 


Allis-Chalmers Net Gain 
Increases Over 1917 


Before taxes, the met profit of the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
in 1918, registered a large gain over 
the preceding 12 months. For the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1918, the net 
profit was $9,754,748 as against $5,- 
308,790 in 1917. <A federal tax re- 
serve of $4,549,000 and provision for 
special amortization of $579,882 
brought the surplus down to $4,625,- 
866. Unfilled orders on hand Dec. 
31 totaled $23,154,000. The statement 
follows: 











1918 1917 

Sales billed ............ $85,031,233 $26,129,317 
CE Soa cvecedes 23,339,430 19,144,107 
Selling and gen. expense 2,220,167 1,906,264 

ee ED | aka cwbed¥a $9,471,636 $5,078,946 
Miia is anv acctetée 283,112 229,844 

nn ne oe Gad owed $9,754,748 $5,308,790 
Federal tam etc.......... 4,549,000 1,298,300 
Special amortization ...... ee > dower 
RP ee $4,625,866 $4,010,490 


Has Best Year 


With surplus earnings of $618,322, 
equal to $38.64 share on the $1,600,000 
common stock outstanding, the Taylor- 
Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, 
N. J., enjoyed in 1918 the most profit- 
able year of its entire history. The 
previous record was established in 1917 
when the surplus reached $408,813, 
equivalent to $25.55 a share. The bal- 
ance sheet discloses net additions to 
property and plant during the year of 
$59,741. During the year the company’s 
current assets increased by $1,176,000, 
while current liabilities increased by 
$637,000, indicating the strength of the 
financial position. In his statement to 
stockholders President Knox Taylor 
says that there is not lacking evidence 
that after-war conditions in industry are 
assuming satisfactory proportions. He 
is confident, he says, that the return of 
natural conditions in the iron and steel 
industry will mean profitable . business 
for his company. The comparative in- 
come account follows: 


1918 1917 
EE 4 vou adbnsiabdccdobe $1,637,830 $1,619,569 
erro re ae 266,166 211,053 
_ - err are 240,000 410,000 
Contingency feserve, etc..... 350,000 458,362 
ED Iced 004-0 dds Vane eee 781,663 540,154 
Preferred dividends ......... 163,341 131,341 
SE ceded ccsccevecvssee 618,322 408,813 
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Steady Prices 


Are Shown in Coal Tar Products 
Excepting Ammonium Sulphate 


New York, March 11.—With the 
exception of sulphate of ammonia, all 
coal tar products remain fairly steady. 
In sulphate of ammonia, there has 
been no recent change in quotations, 
as far as small lots go, but there is 
a gradual weakening as production 
continues to far exceed demand. Do- 
mestic buying is dull. While numer- 
ous export inquiries are afloat, little 
foreign business is being placed. 

Further good demand for benzol 
mixture as motor fuel continues to 
prevent, under the present restricted 
output, any accumulation of benzol, 
toluol or solvent naphtha. However, 
some business still is being done at 





Coke Oven By-Products 
Spot 
Per Gallon at Producers Plant 
rrr ee $0.20 te .25 
PGE “ed wh bob b¥elcnwonns ceca’ ee .25te .385 
Solvent naplitha .......6ccccues 0.20te .26 
Per Pound at Producers Plants 
DE.” owd'b.nc.cd0.066cesscsuede No market 
Naphthalin, flake ............ $0.08% to .09% 
Naphthalin, balls ............ 10% to .11% 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia............ $4.45 to 4.55 
Contract 
Tree $0.20 to .25 
0 a aoe weer ee 25to .35 
Solvent naphtha ..........+es5. .20to .25 
Per Pound at Producers Plant 
PE. © cela dis ccsnc tesdedtenss No market 
Naphthalin, flake ........4.. $0.08% te 00% 
Naphthalin, balls ............ 10% te 11% 
Per 100 Pounds Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammoriin...........50005- nominal 











slight concessions from the regular 
market of 20 to 25 cents per gallon 
for pure benzol; 25 to 35 cents, de- 
pending upon quality, for toluol, and 
20 to 25 cents for solvent naphtha. 
Demand for pure benzol and toluol 
remains relatively small. 

The increased percentage of busi- 
ness in naphthalin, noted recently, 
continues to be maintained, although 
total sales also are comparatively 
small. Buying at the present time 
includes both spot and contract sales 
on the basis of 8% to 9% cents per 
pound for flakes and 10% to 11% 
cents for balls. Activity in phenol 
is virtually nil, with price somewhere 
under 15 cents per pound. 


The Union Steel Casting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has completed an addition to 
its No. 1 finishing department which 
will be used for cleaning and finish- 
ing castings. 
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Interest in Tool Trade is Divided 


Attention Being Paid to Financial Arrangements to Substitute for Appropriations Which 
Failed to Pass Congress Before Adjournment Vies With Interest in Current Busi- 
ness— Miscellaneous Inquiries Numerous—Export Market Watched Keenly 


IVIDED interest prevails among sellers of tools 
D and equipment. On the one hand disappoint- 

ment is undisguised that congress failed to pass 
the $750,000,000 railroad appropriation bill before ad- 
journment and no small amount of attention is being 
paid to efforts to finance the federal-controlled rail- 
roads in some other way so that needed equipment 
can be purchased. The outcome of Tuesday’s meet- 
ing at Washington between Director General of Rail- 
roads Hines and a delegation of bankers and rail- 
road executives is awaited with more or less anxiety. 
Even the most optimistic among machinery traders, 
however, feel that the heavy buying of equipment 
for railroads, which promised to develop this spring, 
now is indefinitely postponed. On the other hand, 
dealers’ interest in their customers’ demands _per- 
force continues unabated, even though there is a 
slight lowering of the number of inquiries received 
and their size. Railroad buying is negligible. The 
Rock Island is asking for a few tools in Chicago. 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland dealers receive inquiries 
from the Pennsylvania lines west every day or so. 
This last road is affected perhaps more than any 
other by the lack of funds, since it had several 
million dollars’ worth of improvements planned. In 
the east the Boston & Maine and the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroads have bought a few tools. 

Many of the inquirers in the Chicago market be- 
come purchasers but in Cleveland and in Pittsburgh 
where miscellaneous inquiries are particularly heavy, 
many buyers have decided to await lower prices on 
tools. Expectation of lower prices on raw materials 
is holding up several large construction projects in 


Pittsburgh, which so far have appeared on paper only. 

Automobile companies are placing orders in Cleve- 
land, but further west they appear to be filled up. In 
Chicago most of the activity is contributed by agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers, tractor builders, etc. 

Developments in the export situation are being 
keenly watched. It seems that England’s embargo 
against importing American tools effective March 1, 
does not apply to old and established lines of equip- 
ment where blanket licenses have been issued. This 
has encouraged the trade greatly in the east and 
several large orders were placed recently for English 
consumption. The French high commission con- 
tinues active in inquiring for tools and in placing 
orders in New York and vicinity for shipment to 
France. Foreign demand, however, is not expected to 
attain its stride until peace terms are concluded. The 
matter of credits seems to be the determining factor 
in making sales abroad. It is thought that Belgium 
will be a big buyer if she can arrange another. com- 
mercial acceptance credit. 

The largest crane purchase reported in recent weeks 
was consummated recently in the east. The con- 
tract called for 20. of from 100 to 250 tons capacity 
for the naval ordnance plant at Charleston, W. Va. 
Failure on the part of congress to pass the naval ap- 
propriation bill carrying in excess of $800,000,000 has 
delayed several projects. One of the largest of these 
is a $400,000 machine shop at the Philadelphia navy 
yard. Another bill which was not passed in which 
the machine tool: trade was interested was the sundry 
civil bill which provided over $600,000,000 for the 
Emergency Fleet corporation. 


Tool Market Affected by Nonpassage of Legislation 


LANS now being formulated to rescue the rail- 

roads from the serious plight in which they were 
left by congress shares in the attention being given 
by the eastern machine tool trade of late to the export 
situation. The efforts being made to supply at least 
the greater portion of the $750,000,000 carried in the 
railroad appropriation bill until congress can again 
convene are being regarded with vital interest. While the 
situation still is nebulows, it is expected that important 
developments will arise from the meeting in Washington 
Tuesday between Walter D. Hines, director general of 
the railroads and a delegation of bankers and railroad 
executives. However successful the efforts, though, it 


is felt generally in the trade that the long expected 
buying on the part of the railroads has again been given 
a severe setback. 

At present there are many important railroad projects 


pending due to lack of sufficient funds. The Pennsylvania 
railroad alone has had many million dollars’ worth of 
improvements placed in abeyance, included in which 
are the large locomctive repair shops at Marietta, Pa. 
A number of machine tool lists of one description or 
another have been circulated only to be withdrawn 
later, amd numerous crane inquiries have been in the 
market for weeks. Some projects have been placed in 
abeyance indefinitely as a result of the intrenchment 
policy of the railroad administration. It had been planned 
to spend approximately $500,000,000 on tracks, new 
buildings, bridges and other enterprises this year. Some 
buying is being done at this time for the account of the 
railroads, but the total volume is small. Recent pur- 
chases of this character include a few tools for the 
Boston &. Maine railroad, and also several machines for 
the Baltimore & Ohio. 
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LUDLUM STEEL 


Estanined <TUDLUN> 188 


CONSISTENTLY UNIFORM 
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THIS LUDLUM-Text Book is a com- 
lete treatise on the various tool steels. 
t describes the correct method of for 
a. hardening, tempering, annealing. ft 
contains accurate ca detion tables and 

other valuable information. 


Just ask for it and it’s yours, free 
























Pouring 
High Speed Steel 
Ingots 


After the liquid steel has been poured off, the 
ladle is lifted by a crane to its position on one 
of our large, powerfully built carriages. These 
carriages travel, at the will of the operator, the 
entire lengths of ingot molds, filling, from a 
bottom opening, pes ingot mold rapidly and 
without loss of metal. Central Pouring is thus 
assured. 






“Consistently Uniform” is our motto—andit is 
absolutely and invariably maintained. 


“LUDLUM” BRANDS: 


Mohawk Extra Pompton 

High Speed Steel Carbon Tool Steel 

Albany Oneida 

Alloy Tool Steel Oil Hardening Too! 
Steel 

Huron 

Alloy Die Steel Teton 


Ball Bearing Steel 


Seminole 
“Fool Proof” Chisel Yuma 
Steel Chrome Magnet Steel 


LUDLUM STEEL COMPANY 


General Office and Works 


WATERVLIET, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


New York City Philadelphia Cambridge Cleveland 
Cincinnati Detroit Chicago Buffalo 






Say you saw it in Tue Tron Trave Review 
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The export situation continues to have its cheerful 
aspects. The action taken by England in granting certain 
reputable dealers in that country blanket licenses for 
importing machine tools is regarded as the most 
promising development of late; and during the past days 
several large orders have been placed in this country 
by England. Aside from some further buying by the French 
high commission, this has been the only export trading 
of consequence. The Foundation Co., Woolworth build- 
ing, New York, is figuring on a shipbuilding contract 
with the French government, the yard to be erected 
in France, but negotiations as yet have not been com- 
pleted. It had been reported that the Foundation com- 
pany would build 174 steel ships but this rumor has 
been officially denied. It is further stated by the 
company that the negotiations now being conducted 
call for a much smaller number. 

Despite the relative small volume of export business 
actually being placed, there are a number of sizable 
export inquiries before the trade, Due to the activities 
of middlemen, these inquiries appear more numerous than 
is the case. How soon buying of any volume will set 
in is problematical. It is understood that action by the 
Standard Oil Co. on approximately 70 machines for 
shipment to Roumania has been postponed for at least 
a couple of months. It is doubtful if inquiries in some 
instances will ever result in actual business; neverthe- 
less, the steady increase in export demand is conducive 
to a much better sentiment. A number of interests be- 
lieve, though, and their stand appears well founded, that 
foreign demand until peace is signed at least, will be 
spotted; in. other words, demand for the next several 
weeks, or possibly few months, will be coming out for 
tools of special quality or design but not in any great 
volume for machine tools generally. However, until 
the haze of mystery which seems to have enveloped the 
export situation, owing to the many factors and rami- 
fications at this time about which no definite uwnder- 
standing is available, has cleared, any opinion as to 
developments in the near future can be regarded as little 
else than sheer conjecture, Of interest to the trade at 
this time is the fact that Belgium is anxious to arrange 
another commercial acceptance credit, similar to the $50,- 
000,000 credit recently negotiated with American bankers. 

Domestic buying during the past week continues to 
be confined to small orders principally. The Oltmar 
Iron Works, Hoboken, N. J., has purchased a few addi- 
tional tools. The Richard T. Green Co., Chelsea, Mass., 
is buying equipment for a drydock and repair plant. 
A few miscellaneous tools have been purchased 6y the 
H, H. Franklin Motor Co., Syracuse, N. Y. This com- 
pany is understood to have recently purchased property 
adjoining its plants for additions, costing more than 
$300,000. New inquiries include a list of 20 or more 
machine tools for a northern New Jersey vocational 
school. The Montgomery Iron & Steel Co., Philadel- 
phia, expects to be in the market shortly for some milling 
machines and other equipment, and also a number of 
cranes. 

Failure of congress to pass the naval appropriation 
bill of more than $800,000,000 has delayed action on 
several important projects, including a $400,000 machine 
shop at the Philadelphia navy yard. Whether or not this 
will delay buying for the naval ordnance plant at 
Charleston, W. Va., is not clear. The failure to pass 
the sundry civil bill, providing $660,000,000 for carrying 
on the building program of the Emergency Fleet cor- 
poration, will also be felt in the machine tool trade. 

Aside from 20 cranes, the majority of which range 
from 100 to 250 tons, for the naval ordnance plant at 


“Charleston, W, Va., little large buying is in prospect in 
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the eastern crane market. Some fairly good business is 
expected to develop in the Philadelphia district, how- 
ever, the Montgomery Iron & Steel Co. planning to buy 
a number of electric cranes and the Tacony Steel Co. 
understood to be figuring on five. A few locomotive 
crane inquiries are out in the Philadelphia district, in- 
cluding one from the Richard De Cou Co. for one 40- 
ton crane, Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co, New 
York, are in the market for three 3-yard bucket-handling 
cranes, one to have a span of 60 feet and the other 
two of 77 feet, for a plant at Chicago Heights, Ill, The 
Chester Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa. desires to rent 
three 20-ton locomotive cranes. 


Railroad Buying, Indefinitely Postponed 


EALERS in machine tool equipment in Chicago 

feel that the failure of congress to appropriate the 
fund asked for railroads will postpone for many months 
the heavy buying which had been expected to come 
out this spring. Practicaliy-all railroad purchasing agents 
in this district have been preparing their lists in prepara- 
tion for submitting them as soon as the railroad admin- 
istration removed the hindrances, This operation now 
seems set forward a considerable time and the release 
must now wait until other means of financing have been 
worked out. The Rock Island road has inquired for 
half a dozen miscellaneous tools, but recent develop- 
ments may delay this buying. Other roads are nat in 
the market except for a few single tools. The usual 
fate of a quotation to railroads is that nothing further 
is heard of the business. 

As a general proposition, inquiry for single tools is 
steady and of fair volume and a large proportion of the 
inquirers buy. Occasionally a prospective buyer decides 
that prices are too high and announces he will wait six 
months or more until a lower level is attained. Most 
activity in the market now comes from agricultural 
implement manufacturers, tractor builders and auto- 
mobile accessory makers, with automobile manufacturers 
showing somewhat less activity. 

One factor which is bringing in some business is the 
fact that many persons who have desired to enter the 
manufacturing field and were unable to do so during the 
‘war are now ‘taking advantage of the removal of re- 
strictions and are equipping plants to take care of their 
new lines. The American Wire Fabrics Co., Chicago, 
has bought a site on which it will build a plent con- 
sisting of several units. The Monarch Tractor Co., 
Chicago, will build a warehouse and machine shop addi- 
tion. The Wisconsin Machinery & Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
will increase its facilities following a large addition to 
its capitalization. The Hub City Iron Works, Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., will build a foundry addition. The Terre Haute, 
Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
will build car shops. The Frost Gear & Forge Co., Jack- 
son, Miéch., will build an addition, 


Miscellaneous Business Highly Satisfactory 


HILE no feature of the Cleveland machine tool 

market stands out more than another, dealers are 
enjoying satisfactory business. This is miscellaneous in 
character. A slight slackening of the inquiry rate is 
noticeable but a keen demand exists that tools on order 
be shipped promptly. 

Automobile makers continue to figure largely as pur- 
chasers. Several now are figuring and expect to close 
shortly. As fast as the Chandler Motor Car Co., Cleve- 
iand, is released from governmental work, it is equipping 
itself for regular production. It is understood that this 


company will place orders in the near future for the . 


machinery for the plant it will build for the Cleveland 
Automobile Co., recently incorporated by Chandler in- 
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ROLLING MILL JIM 
IN PEACE 





Say Fellows: 


You know there is nothing 
new about this League of 
Nations. We have had it 
right here in the mill for the 


past twenty years, withapretty 
good batting average, too.— 


Slav, Russ, Hun, Bohunk, 
Guinea, Dinge, Harp and Yit, 














all playing the same game and playing it on the square. 
- So I guess as we have got along with it here, it will go 
pretty well anywhere else. 


Golly Will. fm. — 
Hubbard Steel Foundry Co, 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
« W Hinds of Tron and Steel Rolls and Steel Castings, 








Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 
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terests. The Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich., is in- 
quiring for multiple punches, punch presses, shears, and 
other tools. Expansions and improvements planned for 
it by the General Motors Corp., are expected to take the 
major part of the corporation’s 1919 appropriation. 

Dealers in Cleveland as well as elsewhere feel that rail- 
road buying is indefinitely postponed, due to the fact that 
certain legislation was not passed before congress ad- 
journed. Some single tools are sought by different roads 
and inquiries are received from time to time from the 
Pennsylvania lines west, but orders are few and far be- 
tween. 

Inquiries and orders from miscellaneous industries come 
in in pleasing volume, although no particularly large lists are 
current. The Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, wants mill- 
ing machines, cutters, etc. The Home Specialty Co., East 
152nd street, is to erect another plant to make electric 
washing machines and will require some machinery. The 
Erie Specialty Co., Erie, Pa. is asking for prices on 
lathes, grinders, etc. It is reported that this company is 
to make Fordson tractors. Some credence is placed in 
the report that the Hamilton, O., project of the Fordson 
Tractor Co., will go ahead soon, although it now is 
thought that that site will be used for a plant ‘to 
produce $250 automobiles instead of tractors. The 
Automatic Products Co., Detroit, on March 10 placed orders 
for $4300 worth of automatic screw machines. It also is looking 
for % and l-inch bolt cutters. The National Screw Prod- 
ucts Co., Cleveland, which recently bought a carload of 
machinery is looking for some heat-treating ‘equipment. 
The Federal Equipment Co., Pittsburgh, and the West- 
inghouse Electric &.Mfg. Co,, East Pittsburgh, were re- 
cent’ purchasers in the Cleveland market. The Cleveland 
Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, is receiving quotations on 
swaging machines. The U. S. Air Compressor Co., Cleve- 
land, desires to obtain some 24-inch turret lathes. The 
Detroit Hoist & Machine Co., Detroit, wants a double 
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Mfg. Co., Cleveland, recently purchased a keyseater and 
the Lamson & Sessions Co., that city, is understood to 
have closed on a No. 4-B Becker milling machine. The 
Torbensen Axle Co., Cleveland, still is looking for a 
36-inch triple-geared lathe. The Guide Motor Lamp Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, is endeavoring to obtain a 24 to 36-inch 
short bed lathe for general tool room work. The U. S. 
Tool .Co., Cleveland, has been purchasing machinery and 
is understood to have closed on all of its requirements at 
this time. The United States Automatic Co., Amherst, O., 
is erecting an addition and $40,000 worth of machinery is 
to be purchased. The Peerless Bread Machinery Co., 
Sidney, O., is buying equipment to increase its bread- 
making machinery output. The Mather Spring Co., 
Toledo, O., is erecting a machine shop. The S. P. Mfg. 
Co., 872 East Seventy-second street, Cleveland, is adver- 
tising for two lathes. 


Inquiries Plentiful Jn Pittsburgh, Orders Few 


LENTY of inquiries are coming out for machinery 

and tools in the Pittsburgh district, but accompany- 
ing orders are few and small. The Pennsylvania rail- 
road, lines west, is putting out inquiries for shop equip- 
ment daily, but in view of the failure of the last congress 
to pass the railroad revolving appropriation and the 
fact that this and all other roads under federal direction 
have no funds for equipment purchases, makes the in- 
quiries of uncertain value, Several big construction 
projects which will need equipment are in the hands of 
Pittsburgh engineering companies, but it is plainly stated 
that these plants will remain strictly on paper until steel 
prices come down to amore nearly normal level. Fairly 
large offerings of used machinery at attractive prices 
tend to check purchases of new goods. Undoubtedly the 
rolling mill research laboratory to be installed under the 
auspices of Pittsburgh district steel manufacturers at the 
Carnegie Institute of, Technology, will call .for the pur- 


end punch and shear. The Erie Bolt & Nut Co., Erie, 
Pa., wants an alligator shear. The Gordon Propeller & 


chase of considerable machinery. It is estimated that it 
will cost $150,000 to fit out the laboratory. 


New Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 





Among New England Factories 


VINALHAVEN, ME.—The Vinalhaven Light & Pow- 
er Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
by C. G. Chilles, H. W. Field and A. 8. Littlefield, 
Rockland, Me. 

WATERVILLE, ME.—The Kennebec Gas & Fuel 
Co., Francis Colton, genera) manager, will erect a 
plant next fall. : 

LACONIA, N. H.—Lockwood Greene & Co., Bos- 
ton, engineers, are drawing plans for a 4-story, 40 


x 200-foot factory for Scott & Williams, New York, 


maker of knitting machinery. , 

ATTLEBORO, MASS.—The Horton-Angeli Co. recently 
was inecofporated with $215,000 capital, by C. L. 
Watson, W. A. Cunningham and Thomas E. Manning 


been incorporated with $10,000 capital, by Michael 
8S. Morgan, Charlestown, Mass., John J. McDevitt 
and Thomas E. Murphy. 

BOSTON.—-The Timson Monoplane Co, has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital by William B. 
Lawrence, Fred A. Steele, Medford, Mass.. and Wil- 
liam G. Burns. 

BOSTON.—The Hodges Co., Inc.,’ has been incor- 
porated to make factory and mill supplies with 
$3000 capital by Irving B. Moore, Harry D. Hodges, 
Sunapee, N. H., and Paul R. Hodges. 

BOSTON.—The Murray & Tregurtha Corp. has been 
incorporated to make boats and aircraft, motors, etc., 
with $1,000,000 capital, by Samuel D. Messing, J. 
W. Troy and M. Sumner Coggan. 


incorporated with $10,000 capital, by Thomas 


build dry: docks. ©." Ludwig, Watertown, Mass. Jacob Brandly” and J. 


BOSTON.—The Federal Radiator Co. has been in- 
corporated with $16,000 capital, by Isadore Feldman, 
Benjamin Bernson, Somerville, Mass. and Morris 
Mednick. 

CHELSEA, MASS.—Plans are being drawn for a 
plant for the Winnisimmet Ship Yards, Inc. 

CHELSEA, MASS.—The contract for a _ 1-story 
foundry has been awarded by the Griffin Wheel Co. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS.—The Berkshire Sheet Metal 
Works recently was damaged by fire. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Caldwell Tool Co. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital, by Harlan 
P. Small, Edward €, Taylor and M. ©. Munson. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The P. V. W. Automatic 
Machinery Corp. has been incorporated and has taken 
over the screw machine lines from the Fitchburg 
Machine Works, Fitchburg, Mass. CC. E. Van Norman 
is president of the company and C. J. Wetzel is 
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The Metal 


is the basis of steel casting quality. If 
the metal is not (1) the proper mixture for 
its particular purpose and (2) absolutely 
correct in temperature when it is poured, 
failure of the casting is bound to result 
sooner or later. 

We know steel. Experience has taught us 
exactly what composition is best for every 
steel casting use, and how to secure the 
right pouring temperature to a fraction of 
a degree. 

Our equipment and men enable us to make 
the most of this experience and knowledge. 
From laboratory to cupola, from cupola 
to converter and from thence to the 
moulds, the metal that goes into every 
Farrell-Cheek casting is RIGHT. The 
experience of users of our castings 
PROVES it. 

We hope to have the pleasure of serving 
you soon. Immediate Delivery. 


Farrell-Cheek 
Steel Foundry Co. 


“Makers of Steel Castings that are 
a little better than the next best” 


Sandusky, Ohio 
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secretary Plans are reported to be under consider- 
ation for the erection of a large plant here. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Worcester Wire Die Co. 
has been organized by Fred H. Brigham and others. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Woodland Machine Co. 
has been organized by Earl 7. Knowlton and Bernard 
McK enina, 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Morgan Spring Co. has 
let a contract for the erection of a l-stery, 41 «x 
78-foot rolling mill, 

WORCESTER, MASS.—C. 0. Johnson & Sons, 
makers of steel wire let the contract for a 1-story, 
40 x 256-foot factory. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Park Mfg. (Co. has 
been incorporated to make metal goods with $25,000 
capital by Thomas Crabtree, J. Verner Critchley, 


KE. Crabtree and M. P. Critchley. It has taken over 
the plant of the J. V. Critchley Mfg. Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


The Providence Body Co. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A $20,000 machine shop will 
be erected here by the Cameron Machine Co., 61 
Popular street, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The 8. & 8. Corrugated Paper 
Machinery Co. has been incorporated with $15,000 
capital by KE. and M. Steve and E. F. Stern, 580 
St. Nicholas avenue. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Cole-Duncan Boiler Works, 
15 Clay street, has acquired property at Borden and 
Clay streets, and is reported planning to move to the 
new location. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The 8. & 8. Corrugated Paper 
Machinery Co. has been incorporated with $15,000 
capital, by BE. and M. Steve and E. F. Stern, 580 St, 
Nicholas avenue. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Deline Engineering Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated te make marine, foundry 
and factory supplies with $50,000 capital, by 8. V. 
Coles, B. H. and 0, A, Deline, 171 Clymer street. 

RUPFALO.—The Harvey Rim & Wheel Co., Inc., 
has been incorporated with $10,000,000 capital, by 
W. B. Allison, G. B. and L. B. Harvey. 

BUFFALO.—-J, H. Williams & Co., 400 Vulean 
street, manufacturers of drop forgings, are taking 
bids for the erection of a 1-story addition, 80 x 400 
feet. 

FULTON, N. Y.—The J. A. Bort Mfg. Corp. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital make ma- 
chinery and mechanics’ supplies, by 0. Moore, E. M. 
and J. A, Bort, of Fulton. 

JOHNSON CITY, N. Y.—The Central Flatiron 
Mfg, Co. is reported planning the erection of a plant 


LOCKPORT, N. Y.—The Lockport Hydraulic Co. 
will build an electric power plant. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y¥.—The plant of the 
Russell Woundry & Machine Works, 67-73 Sinth 
street, recently was damaged by fire. 


Along the Atlantic Coast 
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will start work- shortly on a 1-story, 60 x 300-foot 
plant, ; 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1—The J. W. Bishop Co, has 
the contract to build a 1-story, 90 x 100-foot power 
house and a 200-foot brick stack for the Revere 
Rubber Co, 

WOONSOCKET, R, I.—The Coon Harvester Co. has 
been incorporated te make “harvesting machinery with 
$100,000 capital, by Arthur J. Coon, Harold P. 
Salisbury and Clifford A. Kingsley. 

PLAINFIELD, CONN.—Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn., will build a 4-story, 60 x 162- 
foot factory and a 1-story, 42 x 42-foot boiler house. 

ROCKY HILL, CONN.—A general contract for the 
construction of a $40,000 foundry has been awarded 
by the Connecticut Foundry Co, 

THOMASTON, CONN.—The Thomaston Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of wire specialties, plans to build a 
l-story, 40 x 80-foot plant. 





been incorporated with $5000 capital, by H. T. 
Nashman, H, Sherris and §. F. Oppenheim, 265 
West Fifty-fourth street. 


NEW YORK.—The Wire & Steel Products Co., 
Inc., has heen incorporated with $10,000 capital, by 
8. J. Omston, I. Emmanuel and J. T. Goldberg, 277 
Broadway 


NEW YORK.—The Liberty Aero Service Corp. has 





Government Inquiries 


JDS om the following equipment 

are desired by the navy depart- 
ment, bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts, 

Machine tools, electric drills, engine lathe, 
rage is grinding machine, 3855, Charles- 
ton, 1. 

Two ‘ene 8861, Norfolk and 

Cold saw machine, 7842%, Mare Island, 
Mareh 14 


Two pipe threaders and cutters, 7848%, 
South Charleston, March 21. 
Schedule numbers, dates of open- 


ing and places of delivery follow 
the specifications of the tools. 











NEW YORK.—A. been 
incorporated to make metal grillwork, with 
$50,000 capital, by J. H. Meyer, J. H. Brown and 
A. Bataille, 564 Hudson street. 

NEW YORK.—The Triggs Accounting Machine Corp 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital, by W 
4. Houlderoft, ©. Spitzer and T. A. Triggs, 488 


has 

i. 
Liberty 
Eastern 
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Potash Co., 120 Broadway, will erect a $1,000,000 
plant near New Brunswick, N. J. Twenty acres have 
been acquired as a site. 
iron 


and steel products, 166 Front street, purchased 
000 square feet in Long Island City as a site 
uture 
have 


been completed by the 
4 West Forty-ninth street, 
$400,000 garage and ma- 
chine shop, 1-story, 100 x 200 feet. 

NEW YORK.—The Clinton Dry Docks, Inc., has 
been incorporated with $2,000,000 capital, by C. R. 
Delmage, H. R. Dawson and E. Vanderwater, 177 
Montague street, Brooklyn, 

NEW YORK.—The Ocean Ship Chandler Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated with $200,000 capital, by H. 
P. Molloy, F. K, Hennessy and BE. P. McLaughlin, . 
25 Broad street, 

NEW YORK.—. i, Lovell, Burlingham, have been 
incorporated as sh marine and mechanical 
engineers, with $101,000 capital, by T. D. Adams, 
R. L, Lovell and W. Burlingham, 90 West street. 

NEW, #YORK.—The Aircraft Material & Equipment 
Corp. “has been incorporated with $100,000 capital, 
by A. Johns, J. J. O'Connor and F. W. Bain, 55 
Liberty street. 

NEW YORK.—The Benedict Products Corp. has 
been incorporated with $13,000 active capital, to 
make mechanical toys, by J. A. Nickerson, F. C. 
Smith and C. J, R. Davis, 1 West 103rd street. 

NEW YORK. — Adams, Lovell, Burlingham, ship- 
building, marine and mechanical engineers, have been 
incorporated with $101,000 capital, by T. D. Adams, 
R. L. Lovell and W. Burlingham, 90 West street. 

NEW YORK.—The Aircraft Material & Equipment 
Corp. hag been incorporated with $100,000 capital, 
by A. Johns, J. J. Connor, and F. W. Bain, 55 
Liberty street. 

NEW YORK.—The Ariston Bone Co., Inec., has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital, to manufac- 
ture covered steel and whalebone articles, by W. H. 
Jeffers, M. V. Abraham and W. E. Winn, 128 
Broadway. 

NEW YORK.—The Harder Furnace & Engineering 
Corp. has been incorporated with $300,000 capital, 
by M. E. Clark, 276 Winthrop street, Brooklyn, and 
W. L. Harder and M. C. Monroe, 165 Broadway, 
New York, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Atlantic Stamping Co. is 
having plans drawn for the erection of a plant addi- 
tion. 


Buiek Auto Repair Co., 24 
a 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Liberty Bread Slicer Co., 
Ine., has been incorporated with $20,000 capital, to 
manufacture bread slicing machines, by F. M. Dale, 
H. T. Lockman and W. C. Knapp. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Additions will be erected at 
the plant of the H. H. Franklin Motor Co. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Onondaga Metal Bed Mfg. Co. 
will remove its present plant to a 5-story building 
recently acquired on East Water street. 


Cotton Co. will build two pump houses. 
WATERTOWN, N. Y.—This city has preliminary 
plans drawn for a municipal electric lighting plant, 
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Large steel mills have accorded WUEST Herringbone Gears universal 


recognition for their electric drives, and heavy shaft line drives. 


They have found that these gears are absolutely dependable and eliminate 
all shock, noise and vibration. They reduce upkeep and consumption 
of power. 


Steel Castings 
From 1 Pound to 100,000 Pounds 


-w # WRITE FOR FALK LITERATURE 


The Falk Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
PITTSBURGH—W. O. Beyer, 1024 Park Building NEW YORK—M. P. Fillingham, 50 Church Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—F. W. Grimwood, Rialto Building DENVER, COLO.—Denver Engineering Works 
. WILKES-BARRE, PENNA.— Vulcan lLron Works 
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on new buildings and equipment, is reported being 
considered by the Bethlehem Fabricator Co. 

CLARENDON, PA.—The Tiona Refining Co. will 
rebuild its plant here. 

ELLWOOD CITY, PA.—-Th's city has decided on 
a bond issue of $85,000, part of which will be used 
for a garbage disposal plant. 

ERIK, PA.—The Lake Erie Welding & Spring Co., 
1116 Sassafrass street, will build a plant on West 
Twelfth $15,000. Milton Smith is 
president 

FRANKLIN, PA.—The Producers’ Supply Co., manu- 
facturer of tanks, engines, etc., plans the construction 
of a i-story addition, 60 x 135 feet, according to a 
report. 

GIRARD, PA.—Work will be started shortly on 
the erection of a l-story, 50 x 100-foot plant for 
the Girard Model Works, manufacturer of wire products. 

GROVE CITY, PA.—This city proposes te build a 
larger lighting plant. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—The Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. 
Co. contemplates building a machine and blacksmith 
shop. 

HERNDON, PA.—The Tiona Refining Co, has let 
the contract for a plant. 

JOHNSTOWN, PA.—The National Radiator Co. will 
start work shortly rebuilding the portion of its works 
recently damaged by fire. 

MANON, PA.—The plant of the Nassau Steel Co. 
recently was damaged by fire, the loss being estimated 
at $50,000. The Nassau Steel Co, came here from 
Jersey City, N. J., and its first shipment of cold 
rolled steel was made from its plant here last week. 

MEADVILLE, PA.—The city council plans to build 
an electric light plant. 

MERCER, PA.—The plant of the Elliott Blair 
Steel Co. recently was damaged by fire. The loss 
was estimated at $75,000. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—The Pennsylvania Iron & 
Steel Co. recently was ineorporated to manufacture 
iron and steel products by A. H. Simpson, John J. 
Book and Edward A, Attridge. The company whijch is 
capitalized at $100,000, will locate at Ellwood, Pa. 

OW, CITY, PA.—The J. Reid Gas Engine Co. will 
rebuild its plant recently damaged by fire. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Walter H. Finney will erect a 
l-story metal shop addition, 32 x 40 and 40 x 80 
feet 

PHILADELPHIA, 


street to cost 


M. M. Sladkim has purchased 


CLEVELAND. 
tion of a plant at 
Bread Machinery Co. 

CLEVELAND.——The Oster Mfg. Co., East Sixty- 
frst street, plans a machine shop addition, 20 x 
30 feet. ; 

CLEVELAND.—The Lake Superior Iron Ore Co. 
recently was incorporated with $100,000 capital, by 
BK. C, Wolfe, Harry L. Deibel, 921 Engineers building. 

CLEVELAND.—The Cleveland Scissors Co. recently 
was incorporated with $10,000 capital, by Samuel H. 
Katz, 320 Williamson building, and others. 

CLEVELAND.—-The Dual Axle Co. has been ineor- 
porated with $100,000 capital, by Attorney J. C. 
Reasner, 227 Society for Savings building, and others. 

CLEVELAND.—The Home Specialty Co, will build 
a plant, 80 x 100 feet, on East 152nd street. The 
company, which manufactures electric washing ma- 
chines, will be In the market for some machinery. 


Plans are being drawn for the erec- 
Sidney, 0., for the Peerless 


CLEVELAND.—The Sterling Spring Co. will erect 
a plant addition, 1-story, 100 x 150 feet, estimated 
to cost $30,000. The Sam W. Emerson Co., 1900 
Euclid avenue, has the general contract. 

CLEVELAND. The United States Tool Co., 3160 
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a factory building af Tenth and Buttonwood streets, 
for the manufacture of bicycles. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Henry Disston & Sons, Inec., 


manufacturers of saws, ete., is reported contemplating 
the ereetion of a 2-story, 18 x 40-foot addition. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Bids are being taken by the 
Join E. Sjostrom Co., 1715-19 North Tenth street, 
for the erection of a 3-story, 68 x 102-foot addition. 


PHILADELPHIA,—R. C. Ballinger & Co. have been 
awarded a contract by Powers, Weightman & Rosen- 
garten Co., manufacturing chemist, for the construction 
of a $30,000 plant addition. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Duquesne Light Co. has let 
a contract for a machine shop addition, 25 x 90 feet. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Ever Ready Iron Co. has been 
incorporated in Delaware with $100,000 capital, by 
Nathius Nahlen, A. M. Groves and George L. Hall. 

SLATINGTON, PA.—A_ building recently erected 
at the plant of the Slatington Rolling Mills, Walnut 
street, has been damaged by fire. 

WARREN, PA.—Extensive improvements are being 
made to the plazt of the Hultberg-Johansen Tool Co. 

WEST MIDDLESEX, PA.—The Standard Slag Co. 
is reported planning construction of a slag crushing 
plant. ‘ 

WINDBER, PA.—The Berwind-White Coal Mining 
Co., Commercial Trust building, Philadelphia, will 
spend $2,000,000 for improvements to its coal min- 
ing plants. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The New Process Steel Hard 
ening Co., 207 Market street, has been organized by 
Albert Schrafft, 346 Belmont avenue and others. 

NEWARK, N. J.—It is reported that the Simmons 
Co., manufacturer of beds, springs, etc., plans the 
erection of several new factory buildings. 

NEWARK, N. J.—-Plans are being prepared by J. 
E. Mergott (Co., manufacturer of metal goods, for 
the erection of a building. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Hay Foundry & Iron Works, 
Plum Point Lane, will make alterations to its brick 
power house. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Upson-Walton Co., 462 River- 
side avenue, manufacturer of wire rope, has filed 
plans for the erection of a i1-story galvanizing shop, 
35 x 67 feet. i 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Mechanical Engraving & 
Perfection Tool Co., 320 Market street, has been 
organized by Harry Tepp, 444 South Eighteenth 
street, Morris Schwartz, 710 South Tenth street and 
others. 





West 106th street, recently increased its capital from 
$200,000 to $300,000 and has placed orders for 
equipment. The company does not plan to 

its plant at the present time but may in the future. 

CLEVELAND.—The Cuyahoga Galvanizing & Mfg. 
Co., 1280 East Fifty-ninth street, recently increased 
its capital from $20,000 to $50,000, and contem- 
plates the erection of a large plant addition. As yet 
plans have not been made. 

CLEVELAND.—The Parker Appliance Co. recently 
increased its capital from $125,000 to $300,000 and 
is in the market for machinery, including several mill- 
ing machines. The company plans to lease larger 
quarters and in the future will erect a new plant. 

CLEVELAND.—The International Iron & Metal Co., 
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improvement. Walter H. Drake is) president of the 
company. 

CLEVELAND.—The Pierce Plating Corp. has leased 
8000 square feet in a building at Marquette street 
and Hamilton avenue and will do a general nickel 
plating business. It is stated that the company in 
the future may erect a plant of its own, J. N. 


‘Pierce is president. 


CLEVELAND.—The Jones Gear Co., Guardian build- 
ing, has secured a site for a plant, and plans to 
start construction shortly. The company will manufac- 
ture gears, ete. It recently was incorporated with 
$800,000 capital. Frank Jones is president and gen 
eral manager. s 

CLEVELAND.—The plant of the Anderson Electric 
Car Co. in the future will be devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of industrial trucks and motors, 
while the Detroit plant will be applied to body 
building. Both plants will be enlarged, according to 
a report. 

CLEVELAND.—A report to the effect the M & 
M. Conerete Machinery Co., 821 Engineers building, 
plans to build a machine shop has been denied, by 





Business Changes 


INCE March 1, the address of 

the Standard Parts Co., Cleve- 
land, has been, corner of Eleventh 
street and Walnut avenue, be- 
tween Euclid and Superior. Be- 
cause it is the principal tenant, 
the new structure has been named 
the Standard Parts building. 

re. 2 


The business and plant of the 
Anderson Mfg. Co., Elyria, O., 
have been taken over by the 
Colson Co. It will be operated 
under the Colson management 
but under the name of the Ander- 
son Tool Co. 

* * * 

The Spranger Wire Wheel Co., 
Detroit, has changed its name to 
the Detroit Wire Wheel Corp. 

oe: <e 

The name of the Weber Iron 
Works, 6816 Union avenue, Cleve- 
land, has been changed to the 
A. H. Marty Iron Works. A. H. 
Marty has been sole owner since 
the death of Jacob Weber, whose 
interest he purchased at that time. 

eS eos 

Frank D. Chase, Inc., industrial 
engineer, has removed its office 
March 1 from the Peoples Gas 
building, Chicago, to 645 North 
Michigan boulevard. Inability to 
obtain sufficient room in the for- 
mer quarters caused the change. 

oS e 

The name of J. E. Bolles Iron 
& Wire Works, Detroit, has been 
changed to the Mansfield Steel 
Corp. 

ae yoke. 

The Hess Steel Corp., Balti- 
more, has established a_ branch 
office in the Kresge building, De- 
troit, in charge of George B. 
Norcross. 
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The 
Gas Producer Bulletin 
is Ready for Distribution 














Our new twenty-two page 
bulletin giving complete data 
concerning the Hughes Me- 
chanical Gas Producer has just 
been received from the printer. 
It contains much valuable 
engineering information—in- 
cluding many tables and several 
curves. 


The coupon below is for 
your convenience in sending 
for a copy. 

















The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 


Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Date 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. 
Cleveland, Ohto 


Kindly send me your bulletin on the 
Hughes Mechanical Gas Producer as adver 

tised in The Iron Trade Review 

PEs free SUNG aks c's Sdedévcces ss 
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David Melntyre, president. Mr. Melntyre further 
stated the company may consider building a stroéture 
some time in the future, 

FORT ATKINSON, WIS.—The James Mfg. Co. con- 
templates the erection of an iron foundry. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—The Conradson Machine Tool 
Co. has placed a contract with H. J. Selmer for an 
erecting shop, 64 “x 224 feet to be equipped with 
10-ton éranes. A contract was also let for a 
machine shop, 128 x 192 feet afd a power house, 
40 x 50 feet. : 

KEWAUNEE, WIS.—The Wisconsin Shipbuilding & 
Navigation Co. plans to establish a steel shipbuilding 
plant here. 

MADISON, WIS.—-The Bark River Bridge & Cul- 
vert Co., manufacturer of corrugated metal ctilverts, 
will build a shop, 40 x 80 feet. 

MENASHA, WIS.—-The United States Tractor Co., 
Chicago, i reported negotiating with the Commercial 
Club of Menasha, with a view to locating its plant 
here. The company plans to spend $50,000 in a 
new plant and equipment. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Sivyer Steel Casting Co. has 
acquired five lots adjoining its plant for future exten- 
sions. No definite plans have been made. 

MILWAUKEE.—A factory and warehouse addition, 
costing about $200,000, will be erected by the Na- 
tional Bnameling & Stamping Co. 

MILWAUKEE.—Contracts have been awarded by 
the Milwaukee Dairy Supply Co., manufacturer of 
dairy machinery and equipment, for a machine shop 
addition, 80 x 120 feet. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Wisconsin Machinery & Mfg. 
Co., manufacturer of rowboat motors, ete., increased 
its capital from $50,000 to $100,000 and will in- 
crease its facilities. Louis E. Vogel is general 
manager. 

WATERTOWN, WIS.—The Monarch Tractor Co., 
Chieago, ts reported planning an addition to its ma- 
chine shop and warehouse. W. N. Smith is president. 


DEARBORN, MICH. — The Detroit Edison Co., 
David Whitney building, has awarded a contract for 
the erection of a turbine room power house addition. 

DETROIT.-The Detroit Copper & Brass Rolling 
Mills, is reported planning the erection of a casting 
plant. 

DETROIT.—-The Charles Bohn Foundry Co., 733 
Mart avenue, is taking bids for a foundry, 168 x 
240 feet. 

DETROIT.—The Hudson Motor Car Co. is reported 
to have authorized the expenditure of $1,000,000 for 
equipment. 

DETROIT.—The Holley Carburetor Co., 145 East 
Willis avenue, is having plans prepared for a plant, 
60 x 224 feet and 40 x 94 feet. 

DETROIT.—Plans for expansion have been com- 
pleted by the stockholders of the J. E. Bolles Iron 
& Wire Works, East Milwaukee avenue and Hastings 
street. The company in the future will be known 
ag the Mansfield Steel Corp. J. D. Mansfeld is 
president and general manager. 

KCORSE, MICH.——The D, J, Ryan Foundry Co. is 
reported to be planning a plant addition. 

JACKSON, MICH.—The Frost Gear & Forge (Co. 
has inmereased its capital from $350,000 to $750,000 
ahd will build an addition, 75 x 150 feet. 


MARINE CITY, MICH.—Fred Servel recently pur- 
chased a plant site from 8. C. MecLouth and plans 
te construct a foundry, 50 x 100 feet. 

PONTIAC, MICH.—The Wilson Foundry & Machine 
e., C. B. Wilson, president, will build an addition, 
100 x 800 feet. 

PORT HURON, MICH.—Fire recently damaged the 
South Park plant of the Holmes Foundry Co. 

CHICAGO.—The Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co. is re- 
ported planning a plant. A. 8. Alschuler, 28 East 
Jackson boulevard, is architect. 

CHICAGO.—The American Steel Spring Co., 2337 
Keystone avenue, has started work on a plant, 100 
x 200 feet, estimated to cost $75,000. 


EAST MOLINE, ILL.—The Monitor Drill Co, plans 
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the construction of a plant at an estimated cost of 
$50,000. 

MOLINE, ILL.—The Moline Forging & Mfg. Co., 
Forty-first and Third avenues, is having plans prepared 
for a heating plant, 1-story, 40 x 100 feet. 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL.—The Rock Island Mfg. Co., 
First street and Fourteenth avenue, is having plans 
prepared for the erection of a plant addition, 50 x 
90 feet, estimated to cost $10,000. 

FT. WAYNE, IND.—The Wayne Oil Tank & Pump 
Co. plans to erect a new tank shop, 150 x 280 


BENSON, MINN.—This city contemplates the eree- 
tion of an electric lighting plant at a cost of 
$30,000. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—The Allan Stoker Furnace Co., 
705 Lumber Exchange, has let a contract for a 
machine shop, 42 x 120 feet. 

SLAYTON, MINN.—The Slayton Power Co., Ine., is 
reported to be planning the erection of a power 
plant. 

CUYUNA, MINN.—The erection of a concentration 
plant by the Northern Minnesota Ore Co. has been 
reported. * 

MAQUOKETA, IOWA.—This city plans the erec- 
tion of an electric light plant at a cost of $65,000. 
Bonds have been voted. 

LITTLE ROCK ARK.—The Western Steel Construc- 
tion (Co., ineorporated in South Dakota, has filed 
notice it will engage in business in this state. 

ABILENE, TEX.—The Gulf Well Machinery Co. 
will build a plant at an estimated cost of $250,000. 

TULSA, OKLA.—The B. & C. Machine & Foundry 
Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 capital, by 
W. P. Cunningham, V. L. Hudson and B .C. Connor. 

TULSA, OKLA.—A charter has been granted the 
Monarch Machine Co., which was incorporated by .T. 0. 
Kerr, Charles E. Fitzgerald and W. ©. Dickson. The 
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feet and to make other improvements to its plant. 


by Louis N. Joseph, H. L. Craig and Pimeky Fishman. 





was estimated at $15,000. 


Co. 
ABERDEEN, 8. DAK.—The Hub City Iron Works, A. 
T. Green, president, 228 First avenue, will close 
bids soon for a foundry addition. 
BRIGHTON, COLO.—The National Beet Harvester 
Co. plans the construction of a plant, which will 
include a foundry, at an estimated cost of $30,000. 


DENVER, COLO.—The Jackson Compressor (Co., 
235 South Cherokee street, plans the erection of a 
plant for the manufacture of steel balls. 

DENVER, COLO.—The Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co. 
is erecting a foundry, equipped with modern core 
ovens, traveling cranes, molding maciiines, etc. The 
plant will be equipped with a 1-ton, 3-phase electric 
furnace. 

CENTRALIA, WASH.—The Mathews Machine Shop 
is to be enlarged. 
SEATTLE.—The Pacific Coast Grinding & Machine 
Co. is building a plant here at @ cost of $500,000. 


- Business in Canada 





Ore Co.'s plant here caused a loss to ore bins, tracks 


GUELPH, ONT.—The building on Suffolk street, 
which was formerly oceupied by Libby, McNeal & 
Libby Co., has been taken over by the Lang Ma- 
chinery Co., which is incorporated with $100,000 
capital. New machinery and equipment will be in- 
stalled. z 
KINCARDINE, ONT.—The town counell plans to 
remodel the municipal electric sa 
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STEEL WIRE.—A 60-page price list and catalog, 
containing flustfations, price lists and other data of 
wire, nails, wire 


CLAM BUCKETS.—<A bulletin in which clam-shell 
buckets are described and illustrated has recently 
been issued by the Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land. Many illustrations showing the buckets at 
work, as well as Several line drawings are given. 
Several pages are devoted to general data giving 
overall dimensions, capacities, ete. Illustrations of 
small cars and construction equipment manufactured 
by this company also are included. 


ELECTRIC DRILLS.—A circular describing electric 
drills has recently been issued by the Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. These drills are adapt- 
ed for a variety of purposes such as drilling and 
reaming holes in general steel work wherever current 
is available. It is pointed out that it is impossible 
to stall the drill when working within its capacity. 
illustrations are included showing various 
types of drills for different purposes. 


MILL BEARINGS.—The Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
New York, recently published bulletin No. 1815, in 


i 


@esignating numbers, complete dimensions and all 
load and speed data for steel-mill bearings. 


SPECIAL STEELS.—A catalog recently issued by 
the Colonial Steel Co., Pittsburgh, describes and 


ELECTRIC FURNACES.—The Greene Electric Fur- 
mace Co., Seattle, has issued a 4-page leaflet in 
which the company’s electric furnaces are described 
and illustrated. These furnaces are built with melt- 


PLANERS.—The Cleveland Planer Co., Cleveland, 
circulating an attractive, 32-page booklet, in 
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The mechanisms of these 

ible. All gears and shafts in the drive are removed 
from the sides, except the bull gear which lifts out 
through an opening in the top»of the planer bed. 
These machines can be widened to plane several 
inches more than standard. They are built in sizes 
ranging from 30 x 30 inches with an 8-foot bed, to 
72 x 72 inches with a 16-foot bed. The smallest 
machine weighs 15,000 pounds; the largest 75,000 
pounds. The booklet contains tables showing the 
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heated steam. The engine is enclosed but is easily 
accessible and occupies little floor space. Cross- 
sectional illustrations showing the machine in detail 
are presented in the booklet. 


MAGNESIUM.—The Shawinigan Electro-Metals Co., 
Lid., Montreal, Que., has issued a %4-page booklet 
describing the uses of magnesium. The booklet con- 
tains a treatise on foundry practice in the use of 
magnesium, as well as treatises in its wse with 
aluminum, copper, brass, bronze, nickel and other 
metals. The physical and chemical properties of the 
mineral are gone into and its chemical uses de- 
scribed. One part of the booklet is devoted to al- 
loys of magnesium, and some interesting data are 
given. 


ELECTRIC WELDING.—<An interesting booklet cov 
ering the repair of the German ships has recently 
been issued by the Wilson Welder & Metals Co., 
Inc., New York. It describes how electric welding 
was resorted to in the emergency to get the dam 
aged interned German vessels into ‘commission as 
soon as possible. It is pointed out that a year of 
time and $20,000,000 was saved. Numerous illus 
trations are included which how some of the vessels 
repaired as well as many of the welding details. 
The company’s welding apparatus is also illustrated 
and described. 


OHIO MILLING MACHINES AND GRINDERS. 
Presented by the Oecesterlein Machine Co., ‘Cincinnati, 
this. handsomely bound catalog shows this company's 
line of plain and universal milling machines, grinders, 
attachments, etc. Full descriptions of all of the tools 
are given, and one page is devoted to suggestions for 
the operation and care of milling machines and an- 
other to hints on tool room grinding. Four pages 
are given over to Illustrations showing manipulations in 
grinding. The catalog’s foreword carries an invitation 
to visitors to inspect the company’s plant and products 
when in Cincinnati. 


PLATE CASTORS.—The Edward F. Terry Mfg. Co., 
New York, has published a 4-page bulletin, in 
which it deseribes and illustrates castor beds The 
wheels and castors manufactured by this company 
are equipped with radial roller and ball thrust bear- 
ings of heavy design. The cast iron floor plates are 
provided with a checkered surface to afford a good 
foothold, and the castors can be removed from their 
sockets whenever desired. A castor bed is suitable 
for service as a feeder for punches, shears and other 
plate working machines. The leaflet contains a 
number of excellent drawings of the castors and 
their parts. 


DRAWING TABLES.—The Economy Drawing Table 
& Mfg. Co., Adrian, Mich., has issued a booklet 
describing its drawing tables, filing cases, ete., for 
engineers, architects, contractors, manufacturers and 
others who employ the services of draftsmen.  Sev- 
eral types of tables are illustrated and described. It 
is pointed out that the conveniences of a drawing 
table will enable the workman to turn out more 
work per day and that proper provision is made for 
accommodating the numerous tools used in the aver- 
age drafting room. The latter part of the booklet 
is devoted to general specifications“ and construction 
details. 


SHIP CASTINGS.—A catalog devoted to gray iron 
ship castings has just been issued by the Central 
Foundry Co., New York. Mooring fixtures and gen- 
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stant changes being made in design necessitate many 
varieties of ship castings due to lack of standard 
ization. 


CRANES.—The Milwaukee Electric Crane & Me. 
Co., Milwaukee, recently published an attractive, 
28-page booklet, describing and illustrating electric 
cranes manufactured by the company. All parts af 
these cranes are readily accessible and bearings are 
self-oiling. Bridge end trucks of 
are fitted with cast steel brackets, so that the Joad 
is evenly divided. The trolley of these cranes is of 
Strong construction and the girt, connecting the two 
trolley sides, is of a strength designed to preserve 
the alignment between the trolley sides aud to carry 
the upper rope sheaves The booklet is well illus 
trated and contains a partial list of users of this 
type of crane. 


structural steel 


OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING.—The Air Reduction 
Sales Co., New York, is circulating a booklet, con 
taining a short course in oxy-acetylene welding which 
was prepared by Alfred 8&8 
shop practice, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J. The course consists of 12 periods 


Kinsey, professor of 


or lessons, in which the welding of the various 
metals by this method is discussed The course is 
divided into 3-hour periods, “% of which time is 
devoted to lecturing on the subject and the remainder 


in the actual demonstration of the oxy-acetylene 
torches. The booklet contains a number of detailed 
drawings of the torches The booklet was prepared 
following a number of requests from college instruc 


tors. 


PLANERS.—-The Liberty Machine Tool Co., Ham- 
fiton, ©O., has issued a pamphlet 
planers. The component parts of the machine are 
described and several illustrations are included which 
show the gearing in the bed, shitfing mechanism and 
driving pulleys, feed arrangement, power device for 
elevating and lowering the cross rail and the side 
heads. It is pointed out that the bed extends to 
the floor and that design eliminates the use of legs 
This design insures a firm foundation The running 
gear is placed inside the bed and is easily accessible 
from the top It is pointed out that the belt 


describing its 


shifting mechanism is designed to shift the belts 
quickly with minimum noise, caused by slippage as 
the platen ‘takes the cutting and reverse strokes 
The housings of this tool are of the box type and 
extend to the floor to insure rigidity The machine 
is provided with a gafety lock which secures the 
shifting mechanism, thus preventing accidental start 
ing of the platen. 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES.—In a 96-page profusely 
illustrated catalog, the Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, treats exhaustively of its locomotive 
cranes. The many uses of these. cranes are fully and 
graphically set forth by action photographs Some 
of these uses include loose material, heavy excavating 
work, handling of castings, structural material han- 
dling, heavy sheets, plates, etc., manipulating pile 
drives or shovel dippers, shunting cars about the stor- 
age yard and terminal hoisting and wnloading. The 
mechanical features are treated in detail and fully 
illustrated, Dock installations, among which is the 
one at the port at Cherbourg, France, with 18 raised 
pier type, and a number of 4-wheel standard types 
are shown. Special wharf-type cranes spanning four 
railroad tracks were installed by this company in 
American terminals in France to aid the handling of 
miscellaneous materials for the army. These are 
described. The extensive use of locomotive cranes th 
shipbuilding is indicated by a number of illustra- 
tions, and numerous foreign installations throughout 
the world are shown. The catalog is one of the 
most complete which has been issued covering the 
entire fleld of locomotive cranes. 
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